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THE REFORMATION FROM A NEW PERSPECTIVE* 
Ernest G. SCHWIEBERT 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


All too frequently writers have been tempted to over-sim- 
plify the German Reformation. The literature in the field 1s enor- 
mous, contradictory, kaleidoscopic, and infinitely complex, re- 
quiring decades to master the more important sources and stand- 

. oe - be phe pene SE f ge ” } “<p mains Re- 
ard works.’ Such labels as “Reformation,” the ‘Protestant Re 
volt,” and the “Protestant Revolution” are, in a large measure, 
propaganda terms presupposing fundamental assumptions and 
lines of reasoning not entirely supported in fact.* Often the ca- 
sual reader in this field receives the impression that Reformers 
like Wyclif, Hus, Savonarola, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin were 
merely out of step with the accepted, centuries-old teachings of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He is not aware of the fact that he 
is reading history in reverse. 

There was no official Roman Catholic theology prior to 
the Council of Trent in 1563. Rather, the Roman Church might 
be compared to a huge edifice under whose roof a number of 
theological systems flourished. As is well known, the range of 
patristic thought from Origen to Augustine was already quite 
wide and, in many respects, was a marked departure from the 
Apostolic Church. Among the varying thought patterns, a 
strange blending and fusion of antique, pagan, and Christian 

* Presidential address, delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, on December 30, 1947. 

1 The best recent bibliographical study was prepared by Wilhelm Pauck for the 
American Council of Learned Societies, ‘‘The Historiography of the German 
Reformation during the Past Twenty Years,’’ Church History, IX (1940), 
305-340. Standard German historiographies are Gustav Wolf, Quellenkunde 
der deutschen Reformationsgeschichte (Gotha, 1916-1923), 2 vols.; Franz 
Schnabel, Deuischlands geschichtliche Quellen und Darstellungen in der Neuzeit, 
I. Das Zeitalier der Reformation, 1500-1550 (Leipzig, 1931); and for the 
most definitive historiography including recent studies on the various topics, 


see, Karl Schottenloher, Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der 
Glaubensspaltung (1933-1939), 5 vols. 

The word ‘‘Reformation’’ has a Protestant orientation implying that basically 
the Church founded in the days of the Apostles lived through the Middle Ages 
and was merely reformed and restored. The expression ‘‘Protestant Revolu- 
tion’’ has a secular emphasis implying that certain political, social, economic, 
and religious forces became so powerful that a revolt against accepted standards 
occurred in the early sixteenth century. The use of the label ‘‘ Protestant 
Revolt’’ is Catholic in orientation implying that there is but a single Church 
in Christendom from which the Protestants revolted in the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. 
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elements can be found.* The political and social heritage of 
western civilization was largely responsible for this condition. 
As the studies of Ulrich Stutz have shown, the organization of 
the Christian Church in the Latin world was episcopal; but in the 
Germanic north, Teutonic law shaped the Church largely after 
the proprietary pattern.* Nowhere did Christianity remain pure. 
For this reason the papal system never took deep root in German 
soil. To the German, the Roman hierarchy was a foreign system 
which threatened to deprive him of his individual right to wor- 
ship God.’ Reinhold Seeberg, in his recent edition of the Dog- 
mengeshichte, observes in this connection : 

Even though the Church came ever so close to the spiritual life of the 
people, the (Roman) ecclesiastical system did not penetrate the depths of 
the Volksseele, which is the only safe historical anchor of ideas.° 

To be sure, the German looked up to the superior Latin culture 
from the south which was strangely fused for him with the 
Roman Church; yet he did not hesitate to mold and blend this 
superior culture to the liking of his Germanic Geist.’ 

This departure became even more pronounced in the Caro- 
lingian Age and finally reached fruition in the era of the school- 
men.* Both nominalism and realism claimed to be setting forth 
fundamental truths in the interests of the Roman Church, but 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the chasm between the 
two schools of thought had become a source of bewilderment 
to thinking Christians. In ecclesiastical organization the Via 
Antiqua, following the realism of St. Thomas, was very useful 
to the Roman curia and was quite generally accepted by the 
Dominican order and the Renaissance popes.’ But equally per- 

3 H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (New York, 1919), I, 61-204; Adolph 
Harnack, History of Dogma (Boston, 1903), V, 14-60. 

4 Ulrich Stutz, Die EHigenkirche als Element des mittelalterlich-germanischen 
Kirchenrechts (1895), recently translated by G. Barraclough, Studies in 
Mediaeval History, Mediaeval Germany 911-1250 (Oxford, 1938), II, 35-70. 


Cf. Reinhold Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Leipzig, 1930), III, 
4 ff. 

5 O. Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, II, 29 ff.; ef. Seeberg, Lehrbuch, 
III, 15-16. 

6 Seeberg, Lehrbuch, III, 306. 

7 Gierke, Genossenschaftsrecht, II, 29 ff.; Seeberg, Lehrbuch, III, 15-16. 

8 Harnack, History of Dogma, VI, 45-83; 118-149; 200-275; Friedrich Loofs, 
Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte (Halle a. S., 1906), 496 ff. 
passim; Seeberg, Lehrbuch, III, 206-218; 282-558, passim. 

9 When Luther attacked the indulgence traffic the Dominican order supported its 
member, John Tetzel. The Master of the Sacred Palace was the Dominican 
Silvester Prierias. Tetzel’s case in the curia was represented by his fellow 
Dominican, Hermann Rab, Provincial of Saxony. See D. Martin Luthers 
Werke kritische Gesammtausgabe (Weimar, 1883 ff.), II, 30, later cited as 
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sistent and increasingly accepted was the school of thought in- 
itiated by the great English nominalist, Duns Scotus, and 
further developed by William Occam, Gabriel Biel, and Luther’s 
Erfurt professors, Trutvetter and Usingen.’® This latter group 
represented the Via Moderna which questioned the basic as- 
sumptions of St. Thomas, insisted that a General Council was 
above the pope, and placed great emphasis on the importance of 
the Scriptures as a guide in theology.** Many of the schoolmen 
were papalists, and the supremacy of the pope had been written 
into Canon Law by the beginning of the fourteenth century; 
but the Sorbonne, after its role in the Reform Councils, never 
ceased to champion the conciliar theory."* Germany was also 
divided between the followers of the Via Antiqua and the Via 
Moderna, the former being supreme in [ngolstadt, Leipzig, Co- 
logne, and Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, while the latter held sway 
in southwestern Germany at Heidelberg, Tubingen, and Erfurt, 
and was introduced into Wittenberg through Trutvetter in, 
1507.*° 

In matters of doctrine the Roman Church was far from 
agreement by the end of the Middle Ages. The Thomist and the 
Occamist each had a different approach toward the doctrines 
of free will, sin, grace, justification, and the Lord’s Supper.” 
At the time Martin Luther began his theological studies at Er- 


W. A.; Karl Miiller, ‘‘Luthers Rémischen Prozess,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, XXIV, 51; H. Boehmer, Der junge Luther (Gotha, 1925), 203-204. 

10 Seeberg, Lehrbuch, III, 703 ff.; Loofs, Leitfaden, 608-621; Boehmer, Der junge 
Luther, 39-43. 

11 Ibid. 

12 M. Creighton, A History of the Papacy (New York, 1901), V, 150 ff. 
King Louis XII had recently summoned a Council and some of the cardinals 
at Pisa had supported the conciliar theory. The University of Paris had also 
appealed to a General Council in 1518. See Luther’s appeal, W. A., II, 
36 ff. Cf. E. Enders, Kawerau, et al., Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel, I, 
314, hereafter cited as Enders. Bull Ezecrabilis of Pope Pius II in 1460 
made an appeal to a Council unlawful. Creighton, Papacy, III, 239-240; 
K. Miiller, ‘‘Luthers Rémischen Prozess,’’ 73; L’Abbé P. Feret, La Faculté 
de Théologie de Puris Ep. Moderne, I, 98; M. Crevier, Histoire de L’ Université 
de Paris, V, 35 ff. 

13 Walter Friedensourg, Urkundenbuch der Universitit Wittenberg (Magdeburg, 
1926), I, 15. Trutvetter is listed in the Rotulus of 1507 prepared by Christoph 
Scheurl. Also see Friedensburg, Geschichte der Universitit Wittenberg 
(Halle a. S., 1917), 50-53, hereafter, G. U. W.; G. Plitt, Jodokus Trutfetter 
von Eisenach, der Lehrer Luthers (Erlangen, 1876). Scheurl, Briefbuch, I, 
124, reads: ‘‘Viam modernam instituens sine intermissione legebat, studebat, 
docebat, praedicabat, orabat.’’ Johannes Hauszleiter, Die Uniwersitat Witten- 
berg vor dem Eintritt Luthers (Leipzig, 1903), 16, quotes from the Dialogus 
of 1507 by Meinhardt, ‘‘humilis, iustus, a mundo segregatus et deo dicatus.’’ 

14 Seeberg, Lehrbuch, III, 420 ff. passim; Harnack History of Dogma, VI, 
200 ff.; Loofs, Lettfaden, 539 ff. 
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furt, he was confronted by this contradictory world in which 
theological schools seemed to champion opposite and confusing 
points of view. This confusion, to no small degree, explains why 
he experienced a soul-struggle in the Augustinian monastery and 
why he was always seeking for light.’* These contradictory 
views also explain Luther’s later demand for a General Council 
which would establish, once and for all time, the official position 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” 


When Luther began to examine the dogma of the Roman 
Church he discovered three different interpretations of the 
Holy Eucharist. Transubstantiation could be traced from Rad- 
bertus of the Carolingian Renaissance through St. Thomas to 
the Dominican realists of his day. The symbolic view could be 
traced to the Carolingian monk Ratramnus and from him 
through Berengar and his followers to the Reformation. The 
doctrine of the real presence had traveled by way of Hraban, 
Scotus, Occam, and the modernist Bishop of Cambrai, Peter 
d’Ailli, to Luther.’ A careful examination of Luther’s theology 
will reveal that many of his fundamental teachings were directly 
traceable to the writings of medieval scholars who had expressed 
these ideas in earlier centuries. 
The Roman Catholic world was still further divided with 
the coming of humanism. As this new movement gathered 
strength it revolted against the methodology of scholasticism 
and emphasized the study of the sacred languages, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, as tools for research by means of which it hoped 
to recapture the ancient past. Apparent in the many kinds of 
humanism,” of which there were at least a half dozen, was a 
15 Otto Scheel, Martin Luther, Vom Katholizismus zur Reformation (Tiibingen, 
1917), II, 125 ff.; H. Strohl, L’£volution Religicuse de Luther jusqu’en 1516 
(Strasbourg, 1922); Reinhold Seeberg, Die religidsen Grundgedanken des 
jungen Luther und thr Verhdltnis zu dem Ockamismus und der deutschen 
Mystik (Berlin, 1931); E. Wolf, Staupitz und Luther (Leipzig, 1927); Wolf, 
‘‘Johann von Staupitz und die theologischen Anfinge Luthers,’’ Luther- 
Jahrbuch, XI (1929), 43-86. A good example of the search for light is found 
in the letter written by Luther in the name of the Wittenberg faculty, 
November 22, 1518, W. A., ‘‘Die Deutsche Bibel,’’ IV, 583 ff. 

16 W. A., Il, 34 ff.; Enders, I, 314. Luther made this appeal on November 28, 
1518, before a notary and witnesses. Later this was renewed and Luther 
did not abandon the idea of a General Council until after the Diet of 


Augsburg in 1530 even though he had little hope that one might be called 
during the twenties. 

17 Seeberg, Lehrbuch, IIT, 73-82; 206-219; ef. J. Geiselmann, Die Eucharistielehre 
der Vorscholastik (1926), 290 ff. 

18 Paul Joachimsen, ‘‘Der Humanismus und die Entwicklung des deutschen 
Geistes,’’ Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fur Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
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Heimwelh or homesickness for the “Golden Age” which all of 
the humanists hoped to recreate; but they could not agree on 
what their criteria should be. Classical humanists, such as Pet- 
rarch, admired Cicero; Cola di Rienza eulogized the virtues ot 
the ancient Romans in the political realm; Conrad Celtis em- 
phasized the Armenius of the Ur-Deutschen; others stressed 
the Benedictine virtues; etc. For want of a better term, a group 
of northern humanists might be called the “Biblical humanists, 
among whom Colet, Erasmus, Reuchlin, Melanchthon, and Lu- 
ther were the more prominent. They all agreed that the approach 
should be exegetical through the means of Greek and Hebrew 
and that they must return to primitive Christianity; but they 
could not agree on which Fathers were the standard guides 
por upon the attributes of early Christianity.’” The result was a 
bewildering diversity of Protestant viewpoints when Luther, 
Zwingli, Bucer, Calvin, and the Anabaptists variously interpret- 
ed early Christianity in the new ecclesiastical systems which 
they established. ‘Thus, the Roman Church was far from achiev- 
ing unity of thought, since all of these contradictory views ot 
the schoolmen and the humanists flourished side by side within 
the same ecclesiastical organization. 

One of the neglected areas of investigation in the study 
of the Reformation is the influence of the universities of Europe 
in creating the diversity of viewpoints within Roman Catholi- 
cism during the Middle Ages and the Reformation. The Sor- 
bonne produced many independent thinkers like Peter d’Ailli, 
John Gerson, and Nicholas Clémanges. Oxford had its Wyclif 
and Prague its Hus, but many areas remain unexplored. Leip- 
zig, Erfurt, and Wittenberg played the principal roles during 
the Reformation. It is remarkable that no investigation of the 
very hotbed of reform, the University of Wittenberg, was made 

geschichte, VIII, 419-480; J. Huizinga, ‘‘Das Problem der Renaissance,’? 
Wege der Kulturgeschichte (Miinchen, 1930), 124 ff.; Hans von Schubert, 
‘Reformation und Humanismus,’’ Luther-Jahrbuch, VIII (1926). 

19 Luther first stressed Augustine but later questioned the authority of all the 
Fathers. After weighing one against another (W. A., L, 541-542) he con- 
cluded that Cyprian was closer to the Apostles than Augustine. Erasmus pre- 
ferred Jerome and was followed by Zwingli in this respect. Paul Wernle, 
Die Renaissance des Christentums im 16. Jahrhunderts (Tiibingen, 1904), 
12-17, points out that Erasmus mistrusted Augustine. He wanted to begin 
with the Sermon on the Mount and build a militant Christian. On pp. 27-28 
he shows that Zwingli was very close to Erasmus, also beginning with the 
Sermon on the Mount and using Origen and Jerome as guides rather than 


Augustine. Luther, however, (30-31) began with the story of the Cross and 
proceeded to the Sermon on the Mount. 
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until comparatively recently. A study of its curriculum, the 
training of its staff members, and the locale and nationality of its 
students throws revealing light upon the development and prog- 
ress of the Reformation movement. 


The Founding of the Unversity 


The University of Wittenberg was founded in 1502 by the 
Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, with full imperial” 
and papal sanction.” The famous universities of Heidelberg, 
Tibingen, Freiberg, Mainz, and Basel were located in south- 
western Germany. Bavaria had its Ingoistadt and the Albertine 
Saxon lands contained Leipzig and Erfurt; but Electoral Sax- 
ony, to which was attached one of the seven electoral votes and 
the home of the Reichsmarschal” of the Holy Roman Empire, 
had not a single institution of higher learning. At the Diet of 
Worms in 1495 the Emperor Maximilian I had encouraged 
those princes witiiout such institutions to establish universities. 
Frederick, therefore, founded a university in Wittenberg, offi- 
cial city of his realm, although he made his home at Torgau. 


Wittenberg in the early part of the sixteenth century was 
quite small, judged by twentieth century standards, but about 
average size when compared with towns of central Germany in 
that day.** It was located on a sand hill at the bend of the Elbe 
River about half way between Magdeburg and Torgau. With 
the founding of the university, new dwellings and public build- 


20 The original document on parchment with the official seal is in Halle, WUA. 
Tit. III, No. 1. First reprinted in G. Suevus, Academia Witebergensis ad 
anno fundationis 1502 ... usque ad annum 1655 (Wittebergae, [1655]) BI. 
A,—A,, now quite rare. More accessible in Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, 
I, 1-3. Also F. Israél, Das Wittenberger Universititsarchiv; seine Geschichte 
und seine Bestadnde, Forschungen zur Thiiringisch-Sichsischen Geschichte 
(Halle a.d.S., 1913), IV, 96-99. 

21 The official sanction of Pope Alexander VI, issued through the Cardinal 
Legate Raimund, Bishop of Gurk, written on parchment, is in Halle, WUA, 
Tit. III, No. 5. It is poorly preserved and the seal is missing. For text see 
Israél, Das Wittenberger Universitadtsarchiv, 100-102; ef. also Friedensburg, 
Urkundenbuch, I, 5. Numbers 2 and 3 in this same collection are additional 
letters granting special privileges to the Theological and Law Faculties. See 
Urkundenbuch, I, 4-5. 

22 Friedensburg, G. U. W., 1. The Elector of Saxony was Reichsvikar which made 
him ruler over all of eastern Germany during an interregnum. K. E. F. Boedler, 
Die Gewalt der askanischen Herzdge in Westfalen und Engern bis zum 
Ausgang des 14. Jahrhunderts (Halle a.S., 1912), 68 ff. 

23 Wittenberg had 2146 inhabitants in 1500 and 2453 in 1550. For com- 
parative figures see E. Eschenhagen, ‘‘ Wittenberger Studien,’’ Luther-Jahrbuch, 
IX (Munich, 1927), 28-42. 
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ings began to spring up all over the town. Old Wittenberg was 
only about eight modern city blocks long and four wide; there- 
fore, the various university buildings were located all over the 
city. At the extreme eastern end of the city, the Augustinian 
monastery” was remodeled to provide living quarters for the 
monks of that order.** Two new dormitories and classroom 
buildings, Das alte Collegium and the Collegium Friederici, were 
erected during the first two decades.” The Augustinian monas- 
tery was used principally for the theological courses, while the 

Liberal Arts College and the Medical School were housed in 

the Friederici College buildings.** The Law School held its class- 

es in the Castle erected by the Elector at considerable expense 
between 1490 and 1509. Described in detail in the Dialogus of 

1507, the rooms used by the Law College were decorated in fres- 

coes of Greek and Roman scenes following the latest Renais- 

sance style.*” Some of the leading artists of Germany had been 
employed to adorn these rooms of the Castle as well as the Castle 

Church.*? On an upper floor was later housed a well-equipped 

university library which was used by both the professors and 

students.” The Castle Church, with its large endowment, was 
gradually incorporated with the university and its incomes used 
to help finance the institution. The church aiso became the as- 
sembly hall for convocations, for special services, for academic 
disputations and the ceremonies of academic promotion. Its 
large front door, the Schzwartze Bret,” served as the official bul- 

24 In the Dialogus of 1507, Meinhardt tells the student whom he is showing 
the town, ‘‘So rapid is the renovation of the town and the Castle that buildings 
seem to grow like trees.’’ This old source is very rare; only three copies were 
in existence before the recent war. The above quotation is from the Berlin 
text in which Chapter 16 describes the town. 

25 The best detailed discussion of the nature and history of the Augustinian 
monastery is found in Hermann Stein, Geschichte des Lutherhauses (Witten- 
berg, 1883). M. D. Andreas Charitius, Chronik der Wittenberger Archidiakonus 
(ec. 1740, unpublished), 97-107, has much material. 

26 Below, n. 74. 

27 Das alte Collegium is #19 and the Collegium Friederici is #20 in E. G. 
Schwiebert, ‘‘The Electoral Town of Wittenberg,’’ Medievalia et Humanistica, 
III (1945), 104. 

28 The Augustinian monastery is #24, Ibid. For the location of classes, 
Matthceum Merian, Topographia Superioris Saxoniae, Thuringiae, Misniae, 
Lusatiae ete. (Franckfurt, 1650), 196. 

29 Meinhardt, Dialogus of 1507, see. 16. 

30 Cornelius Gurlitt, Die Lutherstadt Wittenberg, Die Kunst, ed. by Richard 
Muther (Berlin, s. d.), 48 ff. 

31 E. G. Sechwiebert, ‘‘Remnants of a Reformation Library,’’ The Library 
Quarterly, X (1940), 494-531. 


32 Gottfried Kriiger, ‘‘ Wie sah die Stadt Wittenberg zu Luthers Lebzeiten aus?’’ 
Luther, Vierteljahrsschrift der Luthergesellschaft, XV (1933), 23. 
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letin board of the new university. Later, a new Law College 
building was erected two blocks north of the Town Church.” 
These buildings, with an additional three dormitories, compris- 
ed the physical properties of the academic institution which was 
to play such a vital role in the German Keformation. 


As indicated in the letter of foundation from Emperor 
Maximilian I, the University of Wittenberg was to be a typical 
medieval institution modeled after such schoo!s as Paris, Prague, 
Tiibingen, and Leipzig, with similar privileges, honors, immuni- 
ties, favors, and concessions.“ One point of difference was 
stressed in the early statutes: the new school was to prohibit the 
former plan of nations among the student body and thus avoid 
one cause of strife common in medieval schools.” As was cus- 
tomary, the University of Wittenberg was to be a separate cor- 
poration directly controlled by the Elector, but the school off- 
cials had complete jurisdiction over the life of its students and, 
even in criminal cases, a grand jury trial was necessary before 
the culprits could be prosecuted by the agencies of the state.” 


It is impossible to establish from the Matrikel of a German 
university how many students were in school at any given time 
as the students registered only once. During the first two years 
the enrolment of new students by semesters was 416, 258, 132, 
and 158 respectively.” By 1507 the enrolinent had declined to an 
alarming degree, so much so that Polich yon Mellerstadt asked 
a young professor named Meinhardt to prepare a Lockschrift, 
the aforementioned Dialogus of 1507, which extols the merits 
of the University on the Elbe in comparison with other German 
universities.** The enrolment, however, remained low until Lu- 


33 Meinhardt, Dialogus, sec. 16. In 1507 the professor tells the prospective 
student that a Law College might be built later across the street from the 
Franciscan monastery. It must have been built for the street was renamed 
Juristen Gasse and the Consistory was housed in the building on that location. 
Cf. Medievalia et Humanistica, IIT, 104, #10. 

34 Israél, Das Wittenberger Universitadtsarchiv, 98. 

35 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 20 

36 Ibid., 29-30. ‘‘De carcere et inobedientibus’’ provided for a special student 
jail in which they were to be kept for a short time. Incorrigibles were to be 
turned over to the magistrates. According to the section ‘‘De foro competenti,’’ 
the Rector and his Deans were to make the preliminary investigations. If 
the problem was financial, the student was given fifteen days to make amends. 

37 Friedensburg, G. U. W., 42, based on the Album of the first four semesters of 
the school. C. E. Foérstemann, Album Academiae Vitebergensis (1841-1905), 
3 vols., hereafter cited as Album. See, Ibid., III, 803. 

38 A good introduction to the Dialogus is given in Joh. Hauszleiter, Die Uni- 
versitat Wittenberg, 5 ff. 
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ther’s spreading fame between 1517 and 1520 began to attract 
ea from all over Europe. The peak enrolment was reached 
in 1520 during which year 552 students matriculated.” After 

Luther made his courageous stand at Worms and was subse- 
quently condemned by both the Emperor and the Catholic princ- 
es of Germany, the enrolment quickly fell. By the middle twen- 
ties it had dropped to about one hundred students and it was not 
until the Lutheran Church had been organized with its own ed- 
ucational system that the university recovered from the blow. 
Under the Elector John Frederick, the enrolment rose to around 
700 and 800 mz tricule itions per year. By modern standards the 
enrolment of the University of W ittenberg was never large. It 
is doubtful whether during Luther’s lifetime there were ever 
over a thousand students in school. Spaiatin did report in 1520 

that he had seen approximately 400 stude ‘nts in some of Luther’s 
classes and between 500 and 600 in those of Melanchthon.” 


The history of the University of Wittenberg falls into 
three distinct periods during the Reformation: first, the period 
of the pre-Lutheran university from 1502 to 1512; second, the 
period of transition from a Roman Catholic to a Lutheran 11n1- 
versity from 1516 to 1533; and, third, the University of Witten- 
berg as a fully established university under Lutheran auspices, 
operating under the statutes of reorganization issued between 
1533-1536 and continuing until Melanchthon’s death in 1560." 
It is interesting to note the character of the University of Wit- 
tenberg before Luther’s entry, then to determine the changes ef- 
fected between 1516 and 1523, and, finally, to sketch the growth 
of Lutheranism in the university from 1523 to Luther’s death in 
1546 and to see how the growth of the school was vitally con- 
nected with the growth of Lutheranism in German lands sup- 
plying both its leadership and inspiration and, in turn, flourish- 
ing because of the new loyal Lutheran support.” 

39 Album, ITT, fall and spring semesters, 1519-1520, total 552, 804; ef. I, 86-99. 


40 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 109. 

41 Philip Melanchthon’s Statutes of 1533 are in Ibid., 154-158. For changes in 
1535-1536 see IJbid., 162-186. See also Israél, Das Wittenberger Uni- 
versitdtsarchiv, 104 ff. The date 1560 is an arbitrary one as the death of 
Philip Melanchthon did not necessarily end the Reformation. Its foree, how- 
ever, had been spent even before that date and the Age of Dogmatism was gain- 
ing ascendancy. 

42 A study of the Album shows a rather striking correlation between the spread 
of the German Reformation in different regions as reflected in the enrolments 
in the university. 
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The Pre-Lutheran University 


Wittenberg, like other German universities of the sixteenth 
century, consisted of an undergraduate Liberal Arts College 
and three graduate schools of Theology, Law, and Medicine.” 
At the head of the school was a Rector elected from among the 
able faculty members each semester.** Under him were the four 
deans of Arts, Theology, Law, and Medicine.” Forming a link 
between the university and the Elector, and responsible to the 
latter, were four reformatores, three of whom were chosen from 
the faculty and the fourth being the Rector of the university.” 
Coordinating the offices of the deans and the Rector were four 
beadles.“ The faculty was never large. During the major part of 
the Reformation movement, the faculty was composed of 22 
regular staff members and enough graduate student assistants 
to make a total of 37.** After the institution was well-establish- 
ed, the budget was determined and the necessary funds provided 
through the endowments of the Castle Church” and certain 
monastic foundations. The faculty was relatively well-paid. 
Some of the leading professors received between $5,000 and 
$6,000 yearly in terms of modern money values. Rather sub- 
stantial sums were set aside for disputations.*® Considerable 
money was also devoted to augmenting the library of the uni- 
versity.” Some of these materials were in the form of valuable 


43 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 20; documents 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, 
18-60, give the fundamental regulations governing the organization of the 
school. The statutes of 1523 and of 1533-36 merely modified these original 
statutes. 

44 Ibid., 21. Elections were held May 1 and October 18 by the Senate of the 
University. The name of the rector appears in the Album at the beginning 
of each semester. On their duties see Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 21-22. 

45 Ibid., 20. For qualifications, duties, ete., see statutes 23, 24, 25 and 26 of n. 
43 above. 

46 Ibid., 19. Statute 22 describes their duties and qualifications. They were the 
final authority on the campus. In the original Statutes of 1508 they were 
the Rector T. Blochig, Prior John Mogenhofer, John Staupitz, and Polich von 
Mellerstadt. For further information on the reformatores see Ibid., 22 and 23. 

47 Ibid., 30. 

48 See Rotulus of 1507, Ibid., 14-17 and the staff of the reorganized university 
of 1533-1536, Ibid., 154-179. 

49 E. G. Schwiebert, Reformation Lectures (Valparaiso, 1937), 207-224. For a 
good collection of sources on this subject see Israél, Das Wittenberger Uni- 
versitatsarahiv, 1 ff. passim. See also J. C. A. Grohmann, Annalen der Unt- 
versitat zu Wittenberg (Meissen, 1801), I, 46 ff. passim, and Friedensburg, 
Urkundenbuch, I, passim. 

50 For an evaluation of Luther’s income during these years see E. G. Schwiebert, 
Reformation Lectures, 222-224. For comparative standards of value see /bid., 
207 ff. 

51 See Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 202-203 as an illustration. 
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manuscripts purchased at Frankfurt-am-Main, Leipzig, Nurn- 
berg, or even in distant Venice. This library was moved to Jena 
as a unit upon the capture of Wittenberg a year after Luther's 
death and, therefore, its nature and content can be rather ac- 
curately determined.” 


The pre-Lutheran faculty of the University of Wittenberg 
is somewhat difficult to describe. That the Via Antiqua was quite 
generally accepted in the faculty before 1507 seems evident, for 
both the Thomist and Scotist theology were well represented by 
four faculty members each.” With the coming of Trutvetter 
from Erfurt in 1507, the Via Moderna was introduced. As the 
Prior of the Castle Church and the Rector of the university, 
Trutvetter did all within his power to introduce the school of 
Occam.”* He won a number of converts among the faculty and 
students, but conservative Thomists like Polich von Mellerstadt 
and scholastics like Carlstadt and Amsdorf did not make the at- 
mosphere congenial for the Erfurt professor and he decided to 
return to his former school.” The extent to which the scholastic 
philosophy dominated the Liberal Arts College and the schools 
of Law and Medicine is difficult to determine. There is evidence 
that visiting humanists like Hermann von Busche,” Nicholas 
Marschalk,”’ and Petrus of Ravenna” chafed under the con- 
servative spirit that seemed to dominate the institution. The 
younger men on the faculty, however, were more kindly dis- 


52 For the growth and content of this library see E. G. Schwiebert, ‘‘ Remnants of 
a Reformation Library,’’ The Library Quarterly, X (1940), 504 ff. and 526 ff. 

53 Friedensburg, G. U. W., 66-68. 

54 Scheurl, Briefbuch, I, 124; Friedensburg, G. U. W., 51 ff. 

55 Ibid., 52-53. 

56 Ibid., 69. He had studied under the best German humanists, including Agricola 
and Langen, and crossed the Alps to finish his studies in Italy. He left Witten- 
berg because of the bitter struggle between Mellerstadt and Wimpina. 

57 He was the ‘‘Bannertriger des Hellenismus,’’ reputed to be one of the foremost 
Greek scholars in northern Germany. Although his colleagues were quite 
impressed by his knowledge of the classics as evidenced in the commencement 
address which he delivered in 1503, he nevertheless left Wittenberg because 
of the scholastic atmosphere. Otto Scheel, Martin Luther (Tiibingen, 1916), 
I, 221; G. Bauch, Die Anfdnge des Studiums der griechischen Sprache wnd 
Literatur in Norddeutschland; Friedensburg, G. U. W., 75-76. 

58 Th. Muther, Aus dem Universitéts und Gelehrtenleben im Zetitalter der Refor- 
mation, 95 ff. His real name was Petrus Tomais. A native of Italy, he had 
taught for some time at the University of Padua and a number of other schools. 
Duke Bogislav X of Pomerania met him while on a journey to the Holy Land 
and persuaded him to move his family north and to teach at the University of 
Griefswald. Upon the death of his daughter, he was so grieved that he 
decided to return to Italy. On the way, Frederick the Wise succeeded in 
keeping him at Wittenberg from 1503 to 1506, when an outbreak of the pest 
caused his immediate departure. Cf. Friedensburg, G. U. W., 54-57. 
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posed toward humanism and began to revise their methods of 
teaching.” There had been some change, therefore, in the uni- 
versity before Luther’s arrival in 1512, but the conservative ele- 
ment sti!l remained in power. With the departure of John Stau- 
pitz in 1512, and the death of Polich von Mellerstadt in 1513,” 
two former pillars of the pre-Lutheran university had been re- 
moved. 


Luther Introduces Biblical Humanism 


After the completion of his journey to Rome in 1511, 
Martin Luther returned permanently to Wittenberg.’ He began 
preparing for the doctorate in theology under the direction of 
John Staupitz, the Augustinian Vicar, who was grooming Lu- 
ther to become his successor the following year.” Luther now 
began the series of lectures on Genesis," the Psalms,” 
Romans,"” and Galatians” which was to keep him occupied until 


59 Ibid., 73 ff. 

60 As General Vicar of the Augustinian Hermits in Germany, Staupitz was so 
busy traveling that he was forced to neglect his theological lectures at the 
university. When he was reélected in May, 1512, at the Cologne Chapter, he 
decided to give up teaching and to make Martin Luther his successor. 

61 With the death of Mellerstadt in December, 1513, it seemed as though the 
University had lost its ‘‘Haupt.’’ Cf. G. Stier, Inscriptiones Vitebergae latinae 
(Wittenberg, 1856), 30. 

62 The circumstances surrounding the return are not too clear. It seems logical 
to believe that John Staupitz was chiefly responsible. Boehmer (Der junge 
Luther, 85-86) feels that Erfurt may even have asked Luther to leave, since 
after his return from Rome Luther and Lang had joined the General Vicar 
in favoring the union of the non-reformed convents with those already 
reformed, a movement to which Erfurt strenuously objected and the purpose 
behind Luther’s mission in Rome. Cf. W. A., ‘‘Briefe,’’ I, 24-27. 

63 Boehmer, Der junge Luther, 90, makes the point that the Elector was willing 
to pay the promotion fee of 50 gulden for Luther’s doctorate only on the con- 
dition that he fill the chair of Lectura in Biblia for the remainder of his life. 
A few of the many stories surrounding Luther’s promotion may be found in 
W. A., ‘‘Tischreden,’’ III, 187-188, (hereafter T. R.); Enders, I, 7-8; T. R., 
II, 379; T. R., IV, 13, 129-130; Reu, Luther’s German Bible (Columbus, 1934), 
331. 

64 H. Boehmer, Luthers erste Vorlesung (Leipzig, 1924), 3. He concludes on the 
basis of W. A., L, 519, that Luther lectured on Genesis before he began his 
lectures on the Psalms which he was delivering in February, 1513. He did not 
again lecture on Genesis until 1535. 

65 All but two leaves of Luther’s lecture notes on the Psalms has been preserved 
in the Wolfenbiittler Psalter, reproduced by Kawerau in the W. A., III. About 
two-thirds of his Scholia was discovered by Frane Schnorr in what is now known 
as the Dresden Psalter, reproduced in W. A., IV. See Boehmer, Luthers erste 
Vorlesung and E. Vogelsang, Die Anfiinge von Luthers Christologie nach d. 
ersten Psalmenvorlesung (Berlin, 1929). 

66 Johannes Ficker of Halle rediscovered Luther’s original lecture notes on 
Romans in Berlin’s Staatsbibliothek and published them in 1908 under the 
title, Anfinge reformatorischer Bibelauslegung, 1; Luthers Vorlesung iiber den 
Rémerbrief (Leipsig, 1908), 2 parts. Cf. Karl Holl, Luther, Gesammelte 
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1517. It was during these years that he experienced the great 
spiritual transformation which changed him from a medieval 
scholastic theologian into the Reformer of Germany." It is not 
germane to this study to examine the great religious struggle 
in the monastery which culminated in the significant Tower 
Discovery. German scholars have treated this theme with great 
thoroughness.” Suffice it to point out that when he began his 
lectures in 1512 his methodology was crude and medieval in 
form, but by the end of 1517 he had become a finished exegete 
with a rather modern methodology. He had also penetrated the 
medieval labyrinth of doctrinal confusion and worked his way 
back to the Church Fathers and the Apostolic Church.” 


The assertion of Hans von Schubert that Luther did not 
find his way to doctrinal clarity on the basis of Biblical exegesis 
has been rather well supported by the linguistic studies of Fick- 
er, Meissinger, and Rommel.” It is doubtful if Luther began to 
study Greek seriously before 1514 or Hebrew before 1516, 
but he was already convinced that these languages were essential 
to the theologian."* Those who would understand the soul strug- 
gle involved in Luther’s transition from a Roman Catholic to a 


Aufsitze zur Kirchengeschichte (Tiibingen, 1927), I, 91. Also Eduard 
Ellwein, Martin Luther, Vorlesung iiber den Rémerbrief (Miinchen, 1927). 
Luther’s own lecture notes have not yet been discovered, but student notes 
reveal that the Glossae and Scholia had now been discarded and replaced by 
the exegetical method. See text in Hans von Schubert, Luthers Vorlesung 
uber den Galaterbrief, 1516-1517 (Heidelberg, 1918). For a study of Luther’s 
exegetical growth see K. A. Meissinger, Luthers Exegese in der Friihzeit 
(Leipzig, 1910), 22 ff., especially 51-53. Also H. Rommel, Uber Luthers 
Randbemerkungen von 1509-1510 (Kiel, 1930), 27 ff. 

68 For a rather complete review of Luther’s theological development between 1512 
and 1519 see Ernest Stracke, ‘‘Luthers groszes Selbstzeugnis, 1545,’’ Schriften 
des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, CXL (Leipzig, 1926). 

69 An excellent introduction to the historiography of Luther’s struggle for 
faith may be found in Pauck, ‘‘The Historiography,’’ 321-325. For further 
materials see Roland Bainton’s review of Road to Reformation by H. Boehmer, 
Church History, XVI (1947), 169-171. H. Wendorf, ‘‘Der Durechbruch der 
neuen Erkenntnis Luthers im Lichte der Handschriftlichen Uberlieferung,’’ 
Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXVII (1932), 124-144, 285-327 presents a 
strong ease for placing the Turmerlebnis in July, 1513. Cf. E. Vogelsang, 
Luthers Christologie, 59. He does not believe the change is evident until 
Psalm 71 and places the date in 1514. See also D. Theodosius Harnack, Luthers 
Theologie (Miinchen, 1927), II, 326-329. 

70 Modern scholars are prone to begin with the assumption that the teachings of 
the Roman Church were stable and that Luther’s problem was only imaginary. 
Reu, Luther’s German Bible, presents a detailed treatment of Luther’s prog- 
ress, 101 ff., even though the footnoting is unsatisfactory; ef. ‘‘Source 
Materials,’’ 94 ff. Holl, Luther, 15 ff. 

71 Schubert, ‘‘Reformation und Humanismus,’’ Luther Jahrbuch, VIII, 9. 

2 Friedensburg, G. U. W., 97-98; cf. Rommel, Uber Luthers Randbemerkungen, 
27 ff. 
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Lutheran must bear in mind several factors. Luther had been 
reared in a Catholic home, absorbed Catholic teachings up to the 
doctorate, and spent seven years in a monastery. Such a back- 
ground was not easily discarded. Even with the Tower Discov- 
ery of ‘‘justification by faith” he had but a faint inkling of how 
far this principle of Biblical exegesis was going to carry him. It 
was one thing to accept the principle of sola Scriptura, quite 
another to lift himself from one environment to another on the 
basis of Biblical exegesis. Luther developed into a Lutheran 
slowly and reluctantly, hardly realizing that he was changing.” 
As he matured between 1514 and 1525, he carried the University 
of Wittenberg with him. 


By 1516 Martin Luther was far from a mature theologian, 
but he was far enough along in his development as a Biblical 
humanist to realize that scholasticism would have to be eliminat- 
ed from the university and a new program of Biblical human- 
ism instituted in its place. Such a goal was not easy to attain. 
After all, the Via Antiqua was still ably represented by the 
Thomist Bodenstein von Carlstadt and the Scotist Nicholas von 
Amsdorf, and these elder faculty members had a strong follow- 
ing. It is a real tribute to Martin Luther’s gift for leadership 
that it took him just four years to accomplish this goal. 


Since Luther lived in the Augustinian monastery with 
forty-one fellow monks, a number of whom were members of the 
Wittenberg staff,"* the faculty must have known something 
about the change which had come over Luther; yet both scho- 
lastic heads were deeply shocked when they heard one of Lu- 
ther’s pupils, Bartholomaus Bernhardi, expound the ideas of his 
teacher in the disputation for his advanced degree."° In fact, the 
Thomist Carlstadt was so disturbed that he made a special trip 


73 It was not until his debate with John Eck that Luther began to realize that 
he had changed, but he was not even then fully conscious that he was no longer 
an orthodox Catholic. Cf. Stracke, Luthers groszes Selbstzeugnis, passim. 

74 Hermann Stein, Lutherhaus, 12. Shortly after his promotion to the doctorate, 
Luther was appointed regens studti in which capacity he lectured to his fellow- 
Augustinians. 

75 The promotion was for the degree of Sententiarius and the disputation was 
held September 25, 1516, on the theme, ‘‘Quaestio de viribus et voluntate hominis 
sine gratia disputata 1516,’’ W. A., I, 142-144. Cf. Enders, I, 54 f., n. 22, 
On September 4, 1517, another student, Francis Giinther, defended the thesis: 
‘*Tt is false to say that without Aristotle one cannot become a theologian. 
The opposite is true. No one becomes a theologian unless it be without 
Aristotle, for the whole of Aristotle is related to theology as darkness is to 
light, and his Ethics is the worst enemy of Grace.’’ W. A., I, 226. The 
above is a free rendition of Theses 41 to 45 inclusive. 
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to Leipzig to purchase the complete works of Augustine that he 
might personally check some of Luther’s teachings. To his 
credit it may be said that, when his studies had convinced him 
of the soundness ot Luther’s position, he joined the ranks of Lu- 
ther’s supporters.‘* Soon Amsdorf, head of the Scotists, likewise 
became a convert to the new theology. “ Next came the two law 
professors, Jerome Schurff and Wolfgang Stahelin, followed by 
Thiloninus Philymnus, the new teacher of Hebrew and Greek.” 
Ina letter to John Lang, who meanwhile had returned to Erfurt, 
Luther wrote on February 8, 1517: 

Nothing so inflames my feelings as that actor (Aristotle) who with his 
Greek mask mimics the Church. If there were but time, I should like to 
expose him and show his ignominy to the entire world.” 


In response to the new spirit pervading the institution, ac- 
tion was taken by the Elector to revise the curriculum of the 
University of Wittenberg. Both the Urkundenbuch”® and the 
Liber Decanorum™ of the university, reflect some very funda- 
mental changes between 1516 and 1518. The Electoral court 
was becoming convinced that Luther’s program of Biblical hu- 
manism had real merit. George Spalatin, the court preacher and 
university librarian, also busily supported the new theology. 
Grammars, dictionaries, commentaries and other humanistic 
tools were among the new library purchases. By May 18, 1517, 
Luther again wrote Lang, rejoicing over the progress that had 
been made: 


Our theology and St. Augustine are continuing to prosper and reign in our 
university through the hand of God. Aristotle is declining daily and is 1n- 
clining toward a fall which will end him forever. It is remarkable how lec- 
tures in the Sentences are despised ; no one can hope to get an audience un- 
less he proposes to iecture on this theology; that is, the Bible, St. Augus- 
tine, or some doctor of ecclesiastical authority. - 


When Martin Luther nailed his Ninety-five Theses on the 


76 H. Barge, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, I, 74; Friedensburg, G. U. W., 
99-100. 

77 Ibid., 100. 

78 G. Bauch, ‘‘Die Einfiihrung des Hebriischen in Wittenberg,’’ Monatsschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums (N. F. 12), XLVIII (1904), 
147, 

79 Enders, I, 86; ef. W. A., ‘‘Briefe,’’ I, 88-89. 

80 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 74-90. 

81 Johannes Ficker, Liber Decanorum, Das Dekanatsbuch der _ theologischen 
Fakultat zu Wittenberg, 1923. A photographie reproduction of the original. 
E. C. Foérstemann, Liber decanorum fac. theol. acad. Vitebergensis, 19 ff. 

82 Enders, I, 100-101; W. A., ‘‘Briefe,’’ I, 98-99. 
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door of the Castle Church on October 31, 1517, he did so, not 
as a single professor, but as the leader of a movement which was 
to end with nothing less than a complete transformation of the 
university. When developments took an unexpected course, the 
faculty still faithfully supported their leader. Nor did the Elector 
withdraw the proposed reforms. The progress that had been 
made is reflected in another letter from Luther to Lang written 
on March 21, 1518: 

Our university is getting ahead. Before long we expect to have lectures in 
two or three languages. . . New courses are to be offered in Pliny, Quin- 
tillian, Mathematics, and other subjects. The old courses of Petrus His- 
panus, Tartaretus, and Aristotle are to be dropped. Our Prince has al- 
ready given his consent, and the plans are before his council.** 


The Urkundenbuch reveals that these changes were actually 
ordered by the court. Only subjects of value to a humanistic 
background were to be taught in the future. Two new instruc- 
tors were to be added to the Liberal Arts College to teach Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew.** In August, 1518, Philip Melanchthon 
joined the Wittenberg faculty and immediately began to cham- 
pion Luther’s Biblical humanism. In 1520 the university curricu- 
lum was again revised by authority of the Elector.*° Now Aris- 
totle’s Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics were dropped;** but his 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Poetry, so useful to the eloquence of fu- 
ture clergymen, were to be retained.*’ Canon Law was also 
dropped from the university curriculum, but Civil Law was 
continued. By 1523 the divinity student was to be well trained in 
the classics; and Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were to be taught 
with great thoroughness.” All theological training was to be 
based exclusively on the Bible. With the Statutes of 1533,” 
drawn up by Philip Melanchthon, the work of reorganization 
was complete. Theological candidates were no longer required 
to master The Sentences of Peter Lombard for advanced de- 
83 Enders, I, 170-171. 
84 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 86. 
85 The Elector wanted John Reuchlin himself for the new teacher in Greek and 
Hebrew, but the famous scholar declined the invitation, W. A., ‘‘Briefe,’’ 
I, 175, n. 17. On August 29, 1518, Melanchthon, the nephew of Reuchlin, 
delivered his inaugural address in the Castle Church to a capacity audience 
and made a distinct impression on Luther and other faculty members. Enders, 


I, 220 and 237. The Liberal Arts curriculum is given in the Elector’s 
directive of May 31, 1520; Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 100. 


‘86 Friedensburg, G. U. W., 126, 131 ff. 


87 Ibid. 
88 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 128-130. 


89 Ibid., 154-158. 
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grees. They were to be trained Biblical exegetes familiar with 
Bible history.” 

Thus, during the critical years between 1517 and 1521, 
Luther did not stund alone but was the spokesman for an entire 
academic institution which supported him in his new theology.” 
The University of Paris was fully aware of this fact when it re- 
ferred to the Luther problem as being that of not “one viper, 
but a whole nest of vipers.” 


There is no better evidence of such faculty support than 
the recent discovery by H. Degerding.” In 1518, when Frederick 
the Wise was being hard pressed by Rome and did not know 
what course of action he should take, he wrote to the University 
of Wittenberg for advice. The Rector at the time was the same 
Bartholomaus Bernhardi who had been Luther’s former stu- 
dent. He consulted with the faculty and it was decided that Lu- 
ther should state his own case and that the faculty would sign 
the letter. Degerding has discovered the original draft of the 
letter in Luther’s handwriting with the Rector’s marginal notes. 
Apparently this letter made a deep impression on the Prince, for 
when he finally wrote his reply to Cajetan, his statement of Lu- 
ther’s case closely paralleled that of the faculty letter. Of course 
Frederick was not aware of the fact that Luther had written 
the original letter which had merely been copied and signed by 
the faculty. Certainly, this action proves the solidarity of the 
Wittenberg faculty concerning Luther’s new theology, for 
university professors are not likely to sign documents in de- 
fense of a man condemned by the highest authorities of the land 
unless they are in complete accord with his position. 


90 Ibid., 156. De Promotionibus states that a Biblicus must be familiar with 
Romans. Luther believed that Romans contained all the doctrines of the Bible, 
with the exception of the Trinity found in John. For the Sententiarius, 
the candidate was required to know the essential points of the writings of 
St. Paul, some of the Psalms, and a part of the Prophets, instead of Lombard’s 
Sentences. For the Formatus, the next step, the candidate was to participate 
in a publie disputation in an assigned field of theology. The Doctorate was con- 
ferred only upon a complete mastery of the Bible. 

91 In earlier years Luther referred to his Biblical humanism as a New Theology, 
but after being accused of many innovations, he preferred to emphasize that he 
had merely returned to early Christian practice and doctrine. Cf. Wolfgang 
Capito, Preface to the Froben edition of Luther’s works, October, 1518, re- 
printed in Herminjard, Correspondance des Réformateurs des pays de la 
langue francaise (1866), I, 61, and Luther’s tract of 1539, ‘‘On Councils and 
the Churches,’’ Works of Martin Luther (Philadelphia, 1931), V. An original 
of the 1518 Froben edition of Luther’s works is in the Cornell University 
Library. 

92 W. A., ‘*Die Deutsche Bibel,’’ IV, 583 ff. 
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Wittenberg as the Nursery of the Reformation 


The year 1521 proved to be a turning point in the history 
of the University of Wittenberg. Matriculations prior to that 
date were from all over German lands. After Luther made his 
dramatic stand at Worms, however, and the Emperor condemn- 
ed him through an imperial edict, the university soon felt the 
effect of the blow.** Good Catholics were not inclined to send 
their students to a teacher condemned as a heretic by both 
Church and state.” Added to that condemnation was the in- 
dictment by the most distinguished theological faculty in western 
Europe, the Paris Sorbonne, which published its findings in 1521 
of 104 heresies in Luther’s writings.” 


A study of student matriculations from the university 
Album for the years 1522, 1523, and 1524, and the location of 
the students in their various regions, proves conclusively that the 
Catholic princes had withdrawn their support and the enrolment 
dropped to about two hundred the following year.“° Only those 
territories which were in sympathy with the new movement be- 
ing nurtured by the university supported the institution. The 
Album from 1521 to 1560, therefore, becomes a mirror which 
reflects the spread and growth of Lutheranism throughout the 
lands of central Europe. The rise or decline of enrolment from 
a specific region invariably reflected the status of that territory 
regarding the conflict between Luther and Rome.” Duke George, 
for instance, the neighboring Catholic prince, posted notices 
throughout his territory forbidding his subjects to attend the 


93 Deutsche Reichstagsakten unter Karl V (Gotha, 1896), II, 637-641; Carl 
Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums und des Romischen Katholizismus 
(Tiibingen, 1924), 260-261. Cf. P. Kalkoff, Enstehung des Wormser Edikts 
(Leipzig, 1913), 195; Paul Kalkoff, Die Depeschen des Nuntius Aleanders 
(Halle, 1886). Aleander was commissioned to draft the Edict in the absence 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg. 

94 After Luther had defied the Pope’s Bull, Exsurge Domine, by burning it with 
the Canon Law on December 10, 1520, the subsequent Bull, Decet Romanum 
pontificem, of January 2, 1521, placed him officially under papal excommunica- 
tion. For literature see Mirbt, Quellen, 257. 

95 D. Martini Lutheri Opera latina varii argumenti (Erlangen), VI, 34 ff.; W. A., 
VIII, likewise contains the Latin text. J. G. Walch, D. Martin Luthers 
Sdamtliche Schriften, XVIII, contains the German translation but must be 
used with care. E. G. Schwiebert, The University of Wittenberg and some other 
Universities in their Relation to the German Reformation (Cornell, 1929), 260- 
287, doctoral dissertation written under the direction of Preserved Smith. 

96 Album, I, 99-124; ef. Ibid., III, 804, which gives 285 for 1522; 198 for 
1523; 170 for 1524; and 201 for 1525. 

97 Ibid. The location of each student reveals that most of them were from the 
lands of those evangelical princes who had already made their position known. 
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University of Wittenberg. Thus, the examination of each ter- 
ritory would reveal the story of its reaction to the new theology 
being preached in Wittenberg.” This fascinating subject has 
been only superficially attempted. Maps of the period were most 
inadequate, the records sometimes obscure, and often the lo- 
cation of a single student required hours of painstaking effort 
with the aid of a magnifying glass. To grasp the picture in its 
broad outlines, but to spare hours of tedious effort, the student 
matriculations were examined for each decade only. For the 
present study the years 1520, 1530, and 1540 should prove suf- 
ficiently illustrative. 


The year 1520 shows the following matriculations from the 
various regions: 


Ernestine Saxony 6 
Albertine Saxony 106 
Northern German Lands 126 
Southern German Lands 280 
Northeastern Germany 12 
Southeastern Germany + 
Foreign Countries 21 
Imperial Free Cities Ka 


These figures, it must be borne in mind, are for the fall and 
spring of the academic year 1519-1520, the year prior to the 
Diet of Worms in 1521. Of the total registration of 552 for 
these two semesters, only 112 or 20% were from the Saxon. 
lands near Wittenberg and 106 of these were from Albertine 
Saxony, land of Duke George. ** The registrations indicate that 
the combined enrolment from the neighboring Catholic lands of 
Mainz, Bamberg, Wurzburg, and Albertine Saxony numbered 


98 An interesting example is the tiny village of Kemberg whose mayor proudly 
showed the author an old town record which revealed that Luther had experi- 
mented with the use of the Lutheran liturgy in that small congregation before 
attempting to introduce its use in the Wittenberg congregation. The already 
familiar Bartholomius Bernhardi was serving as pastor at the time. 

99 These and subsequent tables were prepared for the doctoral dissertation cited 
in note 95, hereafter referred to as Thesis. Figures were compiled from the 
Album, I, 99-108; ef. supra, n. 37. The original is in the Halle-Wittenberg 
University Library, Germany. 

100 It is difficult to estimate the number of students actually in school during an 
academic year, as the matriculations indicate only new students. There is no 
means of determining how long a student remained at the university. 
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214 students or 38.7% of the total enrolment for the year.’” 
It is noticeable that practically no students attended from south- 
eastern or northeastern Germany, a condition which reflects 
great change in subsequent years. 


One reason frequently cited for the rapid drop in enrolment 
after Worms is the disturbance caused by the Zwickau prophets 
and the Carlstadt followers. Some students may have left the 
university in disgust and disillusionment owing to these causes. 
More significant is the fact that by 1530, the Catholic regions 
above cited were sending less than 4% of the students as com- 
pared with their earlier 38.7%." Meissen, which had sent 
eighty-three students to Wittenberg in 1520, sent only eight stu- 
dents in 1530. The statement is frequently made that the Refor- 
mation chiefly affected northern Germany, but the enrolment 
figures do not support that claim. In 1520, 50.8% of the student 
body was from southern German lands while the north claimed 
22.8% of the total.*** It may be of interest to keep this point in 
mind while following the progress of the Reformation in the 
northern regions about Magdeburg, Hildesheim, Luneberg, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck, and Pomerania in the later decades 
and to compare them with student matriculations from the 
southern German lands. 


The staggering decline in enrolment during the early twen- 
ties must have seemed a major catastrophe to the faculty, judg- 
ing from the concern expressed in contemporary writings. This 
concern explains why Melanchthon was asked to revise the cur- 
riculum still further in the Statutes of 1523 and why Luther 
made a strong plea for higher education in the famous Weckruf 
of 1524.°°%* The outbreak of the unfortunate Peasants’ Revolt 
in 1524 and 1525 added further unpopularity to the already un- 
happy circumstances surrounding the school. Then in 1525 and 
1527 the town was visited by the pest. The matriculations had 
dropped to about 100 students. The future of the new Gospel 
movement looked dismal indeed. 

101 Album, I, 86-99. 

102 Schwiebert, Thesis, 71, based on Album, I, 137-140. 

103 The use of the terms ‘‘northern’’ and ‘‘southern’’ lands is an arbitrary one 
meaning north or south of a horizontal line drawn through Wittenberg. See 
Schwiebert, Thesis, 72. One of the reasons for the greater number of 
matriculations from the South in 1520 was that the new Gospel teaching did 
not spread to the North until the late twenties and early thirties. 


104 The Statutes of 1523 are in Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 128-130. The 
Weckruf may be found in W. A., XV, 28 ff. Cf. W. A., XXX, 508-588. 
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Following the Diet of Speyer in 1526, which officially sanc- 
tioned the principle of cuius regio etus religio, **° Luther and 
his fellow reformers strongly urged John the Constant to au- 
thorize a religious survey of his lands. A few such investigations 
had been made prior to 1526, particularly in those regions where 
the Schwarmer and the Peasants’ War had left chaos and havoc. 
The Elector agreed to the necessity for the visitations and asked 
the Wittenberg faculty to direct the undertaking. By June, 1527, 
Luther had prepared some preliminary instructions which were 
considerably revised and amplified when the visitations began in 

1528.*°° The survey was carried on by five commissions each 
composed of members of the Wittenberg faculty, jurists from 
the Electoral court, and some of the more prominent clergymen 
of the realm. They were to prepare detailed reports of their find- 
ings for further study and improvement. The 1528 survey was 
but the first of a series of visitations which were to continue 
until a year before Luther’s death in 1546." The reports were 
never intended for publication but merely for guidance in rec- 
tifying and improving conditions and should, therefore, be fair- 
ly reliable. Even allowing for exaggeration, these reports re- 
vealed an appalling state of affairs. Many of the clergy were 
without Bibles and they did not know the Ten Commandments 
nor the Lord’s Prayer. Because of their extremely low salaries, 
they frequently engaged in other unbecoming professions such 
as the making of beer and malt and on Sundays told their con- 
gregations how to make these beverages. One instance was re- 
ported of the clergyman who carried his can of beer with him 
into the pulpit where he might enjoy an occasional! inspirational 
draught. Everywhere the church properties were neglected and 
in all of Electoral Saxony there was but one school worthy of 
the name, located at Torgau.’” 


105 For the historical growth of this principle see E. G. Schwiebert, ‘‘ The Medieval 
Pattern in Luther’s Views of the State,’’ Church History, XII (1943), 98-117; 
for an account of the Saxon Visitations see C. A. H. Burkhardt, History of 
Church and School Visitations in Saxon Lands from 1524 to 1545 (1879). The 
definitive source collection, E. Sehling, Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des 
XVI Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1902 ff.), 5 vols. 

106 Burkhardt, Visitations, 9-10; for the 1528 instructions see Sehling, Kirchenord- 
nungen, I, 31 ff. 

107 Burkhardt, Visitations, 3 ff. gives this account in great detail giving accurate 
statistical findings in each region for the original and subsequent visitations. 
Sehling, Kirchenordnungen, I, 34 ff. contains the necessary documents of the 
Saxon reforms. 

108 For a good description of the Catholic and Lutheran clergy during the sixteenth 
century see Paul Drews, ‘‘Der evangelische Geistliche in der deutschen 
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Upon completion of the visitations, the next requirement 
was to provide a remedy for the deplorable conditions uncover- 
ed. Admittedly the first necessity was to remove the incompetent 
clergymen, but the problem was to determine the degree of in- 
competence and to replace them. There was already such a short- 
age of clergymen that many of the smaller parishes had to be 
served by emergency preachers.’ Luther’s own reaction to the 
situation as revealed by the visitations is contained in the in- 
troduction to the Small Catechism’” which he hurriedly prepared 
to meet the great spiritual need. 


The deplorable, wretched conditions which I recently experienced as a visit- 
of constrained and forced me to put this Catechism of Christian teaching 
in this small, common, simple form. Dear Lord, how much misery I did 
observe everywhere! The common man knows practically nothing about 
Christian teaching, especially in the villages. A good many of the minis- 
ters are almost wholly unprepared or else unfit to teach. Yet they are all 
to be regarded as Christian; they are supposed to be baptized; and they 
receive the Lord’s Supper. Still they do not even know the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments. They live like veritable cattle and 
act like swine without conscience. And now that the Gospel has come they 
naire also learned how to abuse all their Christian liberties in masterful 
ashion. 


But the church visitations were not in vain, for only after 
a full realization of the extent and nature of the need could a 
remedy be found. Out of this need arose the new Lutheran 
Landeskirche.™ The University of Wittenberg undertook the 
training of the preaching and teaching personnel necessary to 


Vergangenheit,’’ Monographien zur deutschen Kulturgesahichte (Jena, 1905), 
6 ff. and 17-19. For the deplorable conditions see Burkhardt, Visitations, 
passim, on schools, 40 ff. 

109 Some interesting statistics are given for the number of ministers considered 
competent by the visitors. In Electoral Saxony during the first visitations, 94 
out of 154 were judged satisfactory, Burkhardt, Visitations, 36-39; in the 
Meissen-Vogtland region the findings were given in percentages as 37% fair, 
11% poor, 21% worthless, and 25% satisfactory, [bid., 52-53. Cf. Luther, W. A., 
XXXVIII, 404, on the great shortage of preachers. See Sehling, Kirchenord- 
nungen, 24 ff.; P. Drews, Der evangelische Geistliche, passim, especially 14 ff. 

110 W. A., XXX, 1, 265-267. 

111 Within the last two decades academic interest has shifted from the circumstances 
surrounding the establishment of the Lutheran Landeskirche to Luther’s con- 
ception of the word ‘‘Church.’’ See F. Kattenbusch, Die Doppelschichtig- 
keit in Luthers Kirchenbegriff (Gotha, 1928); Paul Althaus, Communio 
sanctorwm (Giitersloh, 1929); Ernst Rietschl, ‘‘Das Problem der unsichtbaren- 
sichtbaren Kirche bei Luther,’’ Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
CLIV (1932), 1-109; G. Jacob, ‘‘Luthers Kirchenbegriff,’’ Zeitschrift fur 
Kirchengesohichte, XLV (1934), 16-32; E. Kohlmeyer, ‘‘Die Bedeutung der 
Kirche fiir Luther,’’ Z. K. G., XLVII, 466-511. 
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provide for the needs of the Reformation. Luther revised the 
Catholic liturgy, eliminating the elements not compatible with 
the new interpretation of the Gospel.’*? With the assistance of 
Johann Walther and other musicians he also gave the German 
Landeskirche a new collection of hymns.""* His most stupendous 
contribution was the translation of the Bible, a task which oc- 
cupied much of his time during all the later years of his life, al- 
though the first complete translation had appeared in 1534. All 
these events form the background for the matriculations re- 
corded in the Album of 1530. 


In this year some marked changes are evident when com- 
pared with the findings for 1520. The total enrolment had drop- 
ped from 552 to 207."* By their respective regions the figures 
are as follows: 


Ernestine Saxony 13 
Albertine Saxony 8 
Northern German Lands 87 
Southern German Lands 61 
Northeastern Germany 3 
Southeastern Germany 30 
Foreign Countries 34 
Imperial Free Cities 8 


Comparison of the figures with those of 1520 reveals that the 
number of students from Electoral Saxony had _ practically 
doubled, while Albertine Saxony had dropped from eighty-three 
to eight. These were the brave souls who had dared to defy the 
Duke’s placards,’ which threatened them with their lives were 
they caught attending the university. The matriculations from 
the North reveal an increase of 19.3% over 1520 even though 
the work of church organization carried on so successfully by 
Johannes Bugenhagen in this region had just begun.”® Enrol- 
ments from the South had dropped 21%," but the Reformation 
movement was making steady progress in the Nurnberg region, 
112 te A., XII 35 ff, and 197 ff.; [bid., XIX, 44 ff. Cf. Sehling, Kirchenordnungen, 
113 W. 4., XXXV, 5-55, 70-87, and passim. On Kin Feste Burg, see 185-229. 
114 Album, I, 137-140. 
115 The ‘‘Strenge Ordnung’’ of Duke George has been reproduced in P. 
ee agg and F. Neubert, Martin Luther (Leipzig, 1921), 86-87. Album, 
116 Ibid.; ef. Schwiebert, Thesis, 81. 
117 Album, I, 137-140. 
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where Lazarus Spengler directed another commission carrying 
on church visitations similar to those in the Saxon lands.’* 
Around Schwabisch-Hall, Johannes Brenz had also become an 
ardent champion of the Wittenberg reforms and was gaining 
much support in southwestern Germany." 


The principal cause of the rapid rise in the enrolment figures 
from the northern lands was the growth of the Reformation in 
and around Magdeburg. Even before 1520, Luther’s writings 
had won converts from among the Catholic clergy in this former 
Roman stronghold.’ ‘The local conservative Roman clergy had 
a real problem by 1521 in controlling their parishioners. Even 
Albert of Mainz, the ecclesiastical head of this archbishopric, 
admitted that the people insisted on hearing the new Gospel.” 
There were even disturbances in the streets and it was not safe 
for the Catholic clergy to be seen in public, not to mention the 
pulpit. Finally, Luther was summoned to Magdeburg by the 
town council for advice. He suggested that Nicholas Amsdorf 
should be called to the city to calm the people and to introduce 
the desired Gospel reforms. The advice was followed, a school 
established, and the region became one of the leading exponents 
of the new movement.’” With the aid of Johannes Bugenhagen 


118 Spengler was one of the prominent laymen of the Reformation movement. As 
town secretary, he influenced the city council to establish the famous Niirn- 
berg school, the model for many other Lutheran schools. With Brenz and 
Osiander, Spengler drafted the WNiirnberg-Brandenburg Kirchenordnung of 
1533 which was also a model for other regions. Th. Pressel, Lazarus Spengler, 
Leben und ausgewdhlte Schriften der Vater und Begriinder der lutherischen 
Kirche, 1-100; Schwiebert, Thesis, 94. 

119 Johannes Brenz was converted to the Reformation movement by Luther’s 
Galatians and first met Luther at Heidelberg in 1518. As minister of 
Schwabisch-Hall, he became the leader of the movement in southwestern Germany 
and was the great stabilizing influence in that region during the Abendmahls- 
strett. Julius Hartmann, Johannes Brenz, Leben und ausgewidhlte Schriften 
der Vater und Begriinder der lutherischen Kirche, 61 ff. For his co-workers 
see Schwiebert, Thesis, 92-93. 

120 Archbishop Ernst of Magdeburg was the brother of Frederick the Wise, which 
explained the close relationship between Magdeburg and Wittenberg even before 
the Reformation. Th. Pressel, Nicolaus von Amsdorf, Leben und ausgewdahlte 
Schriften der Vater und Begriinder der lutherischen Kirche, VII1, 16. Between 
1517 and 1520, Dr. Andrew Proles, Dr. Johann Scheyring and Andrew Kaurdorf 
had paved the way for the new Gospel. F. W. Hoffmann, Geschichte der Stadt 
Magdeburg (1847), II, 23. These were followed by two evangelical preachers, 
Dr. Johann Agricola and Dr. Melchior Myritz. In the early twenties, the 
authorities realized the necessity of instituting reforms or facing civil strife. 
On Sundays the people left the city in droves for the Vorstadt where the new 
Gospel was being preached. Ibid., 23-30. Schwiebert, Thesis, 78-79. 

121 Hoffmann, Magdeburg, II, 27. 

122 Pressel, Nicolaus von Amsdorf, 20-25; F. Paulsen, Geschichte des gelehrten 
Unterrichts (Leipzig, 1919), 276. 
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the neighboring regions were also visited and the movement 
spread further.’** 


Similar remarkable changes were beginning to take place in 
the Breslau region where a former Wittenberg student, Dr. Jo- 
hannes Hesz,’™ introduced the Gospel with such success that it, 
too, became a flourishing Lutheran center. As the matriculations 
of later decades reveal, the Wittenberg enrolment was well sup- 
ported by this loyal community.’ By 1530 the matriculations 
from the Netherlands totaled seventeen, from Austria fifteen, 
and from Hungary two.’*” There were also a few students from 
France, Switzerland, Rumania, and Denmark. 


The year 1530 was another epoch-making year in the his- 
tory of the German Reformation. Up to this time, Luther had 
still hoped it would be possible to institute the necessary reforms 
within the Roman Church, but the meeting at Augsburg in 
1530 failed to effect any reconciliation or agreement between 
the Roman officialdom and the proponents of reform.’ Like- 
wise, the attempt to effect a union among the various Protestant 
groups at Marburg in 1529 had resulted in an impasse.’** The 
Lutherans then proceeded with the organization of the Landes- 
kirche outside the pale of the Roman Church. 

Although Luther did not fully approve the document draft- 
ed by the Lutherans at Augsburg later known as the Augsburg 


123 J. R. Rost, Pddagogische Bedeutung Bugenhagens (1890), 11 ff. Cf. 
Pressel, Nicolaus von Amsdorf, 20-42, showing how Goslar, Eimsbeck, and 
other neighboring mission fields were organized. 

124 Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, ed. by D. A. Hauck 
(1896-1913), III, 792; hereafter, R. E. Dr. Hesz received his M. A. degree 
from Wittenberg and completed his doctorate in Italy. The success of his 
reforms in Silesia is reflected in the student enrolment from that region. 

125 Album, I, 177 ff.; Sechwiebert, Thesis, maps, 99 and 109, graph, 72. 

126 Album, I, 137-140. 

127 M. Reu, Augsburg Confession (Chicago, 1930), contains much valuable source 
material otherwise not easily accessible, but unfortunately marred by poor 
proofreading. Hans von Schubert, ‘‘Der Reichstag von Augsburg im Zusam- 
menhang der Reformationsgeschichte,’’ Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformations- 
geschichte, XLV, III (1930), 3 ff. Another significant publication, in the form 
of Lichtsdrucktafeln, is ‘‘Die Augsburgische Konfession in ihrer ersten 
Gestalt als gemeinsames Bekenntnis deutscher Reichsstiinde,’’ Schriften der 
Gesellschaft der Freunde der Universitat Halle-Wittenberg (Halle, 1930) ; 
also Johannes v. Walter, ‘‘Der Reichstag von Augsburg 1530,’’ Luther-Jahrbuch, 
XII (1930), 1 ff. W. A., XXX, ITI, 81 ff. and L, 162 ff. 

128 Paul Althaus, ‘‘Luthers Abendmahlslehre,’’ Luther-Jahrbuch, XI (1929), 
2-42; R. Seeberg, Die Lehre Luthers, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 4th 
edition (Leipzig, 1933), IV, I, 458 ff.; Walther Kohler, ‘‘Das Marburger 
Religionsgespriich 1529, Versuch einer Reconstruction,’’ Schriften des Vereins 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XLVIII (Leipzig, 1929), 1 ff.; W. A., XXIII, 
38 ff. and XXVI, 241 ff. 
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Confession, because he believed it partially compromised the Lu- 
theran position, it was, nevertheless, incorporated in the Mel- 
anchthonian Statutes of 1533 of the University of Wittenberg. 
Now all future ministerial candidates were to be judged by its 
standards, although they were not to apply to the emergency 
preachers.’ Realizing that a reform of the Roman Church was 
an impossibility, the Reformers seriously undertook the complete 
reorganization of the German Landeskirche. In their task they 
had the complete support of the new Elector, John Frederick, 
who had been brought up in the Lutheran tradition.’ Under 
his direction the University of Wittenberg broke completely 
with medieval scholastic tradition.*” In the Liberal Arts College 
the emphasis was on a classical education. The objective was to 
prepare consecrated Lutheran laymen for all walks of life. Lu- 
ther had already stressed the great need for Christian lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and business men in his two major tracts of 
1524 and 1530. The Theological School sought to prepare elo- 
quent and well-rounded ministers trained in the humanistic tra- 
dition. Theological candidates were required to master Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew before entering the Seminary.’ In this field 
the guiding spirit was that great classical scholar, Philip Mel- 
anchthon, who, as Luther’s friend and co-worker, played such a 
vital role in the entire movement. In theology the Bible had been 
moved to the center of the picture,’ and the candidate for the 
doctorate was expected to be thoroughly familiar with Romans, 
the Gospel of St. John, the various writings of St. Paul, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets.*” 


129 Luther’s frequent expressions on the Augsburg Confession leave no doubt 
as to his position. Enders, VIII, 190, 191, 220, 221, 222, 233, 258, 259. 
W. A., L, 162 ff. 

130 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 154. The Chureh Ordinances do not stress the 
Augsburg Confession, but rather an acquaintance with Luther’s Small Catechism. 
Sehling, Kirchenordnungen, I, 1 ff. 

131 Georg Spalatin, Friedrichs des Weisen Leben und Zeitgeschichte (Jena, 1851), 
4, states that he became John Frederick’s tutor in 1509 when the boy was six. 
Vita Georgii Spalatini ex ipsius autographo descripta, M. D. XXXIV cut 
super impositus erat his Versiculus, ed. Georg Berbig, Quellen und Darstellungen 
aus der Geschichte des Reformationsjahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1908), V, MDIX, 
‘*tutor of John Frederick.’’ 

132 Above, n. 41. Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 154-186. 

133 W. A., XV, 28 ff.; Ibid., XXX, 508-588. 

134 Some consideration was given to the plan of teaching Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew in the preparatory schools; but Hebrew, particularly, was found 
impractical at the lower level. 

135 Friedensburg, Urkundenbuch, I, 154-158. 

136 Ibid. 
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Realizing that reorganization at the upper levels only 
would be inadequate without a sound foundation, Luther and 
his fellow professors proceeded to organize schools which would 
properly train their youth regardless of their chosen profession 
or walk of life. Johannes Bugenhagen was particularly active 
in this undertaking and the schools which he established through- 
out the northern regions where he carried on his work of church 
reorganization became models for all Germany. He established 
Latin schools, German schools, Boys’ schools, Girls’ schools, 
Volkschulen, and even Lectorien for adults.**” The Latin schools 
were retained as preparatory to the university with revised cur- 
ricula to meet the needs of the Reformation.’* In the Saxon 
lands Melanchthon organized similar humanistic schools.’** The 
Lectorien were to be established in such cities as Hamburg, Bre- 
men, and Stettin where there was a large enough adult popula- 
tion to make such courses worth while.**” 

In organization and technique these schools differed little 
from the schools which Luther attended as a boy, but in the 
subject matter taught there was wide variance. The new Gospel 
teaching dominated the whole educational system." New text- 
books were written, many of them by Melanchthon, and spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the study of the Catechism. The new 
Lutheran school system provided education for all classes in 
society from the “‘cradle to the grave.’”*** Without its education- 
al system, the German Reformation would not have enjoyed 
such phenomenal growth. When the evangelical spirit was lost 
in the Age of Dogmatism, and the evangelical schools were al- 
lowed to stagnate, the counter-educational program of the Jesu- 
its won back whole regions for the Roman Church. 

An analysis of the matriculations of 1540 and 1550 reveals 
137 J. R. Rost, Pddagogische Bedeutung Bugenhagens, 24 ff.; ef. R. E., III, 528- 

529 and K. A. T. Vogt, Johannes Bugenhagen Pomeranus, Leben und 
ausgewihlte Schriften der Vater und Begriinder der lutherischen Kirche, 
IV, 303 ff. passim. 

138 F. Paulsen, Geschichte des Gelehrten Unterrichts, 276-281. 

139 Ibid.; Otto Scheel, ‘‘Luther und die Schule seiner Zeit,’’ Luther-Jahrbuch, 
VII (1925), 141 ff. 

140 Rost, Pddagogische Bedeutung Bugenhagens, 59 ff. Unfortunately these public 
lectures for adults met with much opposition. In Liibeck they were opposed 
by the strong guilds, in Hamburg the Cathedral Chapter was hostile, but in 
Stettin the lectures flourished, [bid., 68-69. 

141 A good example is the Wittenberg Latin school of 1533 established by Philip 
Melanchthon, Cf. n. 139. , 

142 Rost, Pidagogische Bedeutung Bugenhagens, 66. Heinrich Ziegler, ‘‘Die 


Gegenreformation in Schlesien,’’ Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformations- 
geschichte, VI (1888-1889), 3 ff. 
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that the Reformation continued to flourish in the northern lands, 
but the most striking changes occurred in the Catholic lands to 
the South. In 1530 Albertine Saxony had but eight students at 
Wittenberg, but by 1540 the enrolment from that area had risen 
to forty-two, and in 1550 it had reached a high point of eighty- 
four." The explanation is immediately forthcoming in the po- 
litical events of the principality. In 1539 Duke George died and 
his brother Henry succeeded him as ruler. Henry, as a champion 
of the Reformation, immediately ordered church visitations 
throughout his lands and the establishment of new schools.* 
This change in internal affairs was dramatically reflected in the 
Album of the university. In the South the progress made by the 
Reformation was shown in the rise in enrolment from 88 to 
177. The success of Johannes Hesz was indicated by the twenty- 
seven students enrolled from his territory as compared with 
four in 1530.” 


A detailed analysis of the matriculations for the years 1550 
and 1560 is not possible, but some of the more important changes 
may be of interest. The entry of over 300 students from around 
Danzig and East Prussia reveals that the work of John Laske 
and other Gospel preachers was bearing fruit in those northern 
lands.*** Bugenhagen, too, was enjoying phenomenal success as 
evidenced by the over 2000 students who attended the university 
in these last years from his region.’ The South was also holding 
its own with a representation of over 1500 students during this 
period.*** Austria and Hungary were represented by over 300 
students." 


For purposes of comparison, a glance at the over-all pic- 
ture is of interest. Of the 16,292 students who matriculated in 
the university between 1520 and 1560,’ 5,995 were from the 
North and 5,685 were from the South.*” Ernestine Saxony, 
home of the University of Wittenberg, sent 993; while its neigh- 


143 Album, I, 177-184; 250-261. 

144 Burkhardt, Visitations, 225 ff. 

145 Album, I, 177-184. Schwiebert, Thesis, 292, tabulation of ‘‘The North German 
States.’’ 
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bor, the former Catholic Albertine Saxony, could claim 2,085, 
most of whom enrolled in the last two decades.’ About 1,596 
students came from south-eastern Germany, and 1,466 each 
from foreign countries and the imperial free cities.*™ 
Viewing the growth of the German Reformation in the 
mirror of the University Album, the historian gains new in- 
sight to the entire movement. From this new perspective a num- 
ber of conclusions seem quite obvious. The Reformation was 
not a simple movement, for it came to no two communities under 
exactly the same conditions. In this complex pattern, it is 
readily apparent that this vast movement could not be the work 
of one individual. Rather than the accomplishment of Martin 
Luther alone, the Reformation grew and flourished as the result 
of the labors of numberless teachers, preachers, students, monks, 
priests, lawyers, doctors, and other laymen, many of them now, 
and perhaps forever, obscure. But it is also clearly evident that 
the leadership and inspiration for the movement emanated from 
the University of Wittenberg. Thousands of students left its 
academic halls with their souls on fire for the new reforms 
which they had heard so ably expounded by Luther, Melanch- 
thon, and other distinguished members of the Wittenberg facul- 
ty. Who is to measure the impact of these thousands of Gospel 
preachers and teachers who returned to their home communities 
and became apostles of the German Reformation?’™* The trac- 
ing of the growth of the Reformation from its reflection in the 

University Album is a fascinating study; but all first impres- 

sions must be tempered with sober research of local conditions 

jest the vision prove to be but a mirage. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONTRIBUTION TO COLONIAL 
AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM 
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The contributions made to American Presbyterianism dur- 
ing the colonial period by those of its members who were of New 
England stock have never been adequately recognized. For vari- 
ous reasons this contribution was so greatly minimized during 
the nineteenth century that even today an essentially false picture 
of the origins of American Presbyterianism has become current- 
ly accepted. Typica! of the nineteenth-century propaganda which 
was later to be accepted as fact, was the attitude of Samuel Mill- 
er, the first professor of Church History at Princeton Seminary. 
In 1833, Miller wrote a series of open letters to Presbyterians as 
part of the Old School party’s polemic against the New England 
element in the Church. Miller states categorically that the Pres- 
byterian Church in America was founded by ministers and 
members chiefly from Scotland and the North of Ireland. After 
the organization of the first presbytery, he says, “some who had 
been bred Congregationalists in South Britain, or in New Eng- 
land, acceded to the new body, and consented to bear the name 
and act under the order and discipline of Presbyterians.” “In 
a few years, however. . . [they] wished for many abatements 
and modifications of Presbyterianism, and were found ire- 
quently encroaching on the order of that form of ecclesiastical 
government.’ In other words, according to the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Old School party, American Presbyterianism was Scottish 
and Scotch-Irish in origin. After the Church had been formally 
organized, and its standards determined, certain New England- 
ers who were in fact Congregationalists, not Presbyterians, 
were admitted. Unfortunately, however, these New Englanders 
had always proved disloyal to Presbyterianism. Accordingly, 
Miller and his party in 1837 illegally and dishonorably expelled 
nearly forty presbyteries embracing over 1300 churches with a 
membership of over one hundred thousand people in order to get 


1 Letters to Presbyterians, 1833, 4. 
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rid of this subversive element. A later and better generation re- 
pudiated the Old School party’s schismatic acts, but oddly 
enough the Old School enjoyed a certain triumph even in the 
grave, as its propaganda line gradually attained to the stature of 
historica! fact. 


By following out three lines of investigation it will be pos- 
sible to set in a clearer light the part played by New Englanders 
in the founding and shaping of American Presbyterianism. 
These three lines are 1. the membership of the Church; 2. the 
form of the Church; 3. the spirit of the Church. 


1. The Membership of the Church. 


One of the best statements ever made on the early member- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church in the American colonies was 
that by Francis Alison, the intellectual leader of the eighteenth- 
century Old Side party which was the forerunner of the nine- 
teenth-century Old School party. Writing in 1760 to Great Brit- 
ain in an appeal for money, Alison reviews the backgrounds of 
the Presbyterian Church in the colonies, emphasizing the strate- 
gic importance of the colony of Pennsylvania. He says, “That 
Pensylvania, a Province Distinguished for civil and religious 
Liberty has been peopled with numbers from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Sweden, Germany and Holland and some French 
refugees. That those in general who held a parity among all Gos- 
pel Ministers (the Dutch excepted) united and formed Churches 
after Presbyterian Plan, both in this and the neighbouring 
Provinces of New York, New Jersey, Maryland, etc. and at 
length their ministers agreed to hold a Synodical Meeting once 
a Year in the City of Philadelphia.’ 


In other words, a very mixed group of settlers who were 
drawn together by their common Presbyterian convictions about 
the nature of the Christian ministry united and formed churches 
after the Presbyterian pattern. Each group, no doubt, understood 
Presbyterianism in its own way, but each had as valid a right as 
the other to the name. As Alison had himself said two years 
earlier on the occasion of the re-union of the New Side and the 
Old Side in 1758, “In a church like ours in America, collected 
from different churches of Christ in Europe, who have followed 
different modes and ways of obeying the ‘great and general com- 

2 Minutes of the Fund, 16, (3/4/1760). 
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mand of the gospel’, there is a peculiar call for charity and for- 
bearance.’”* 

The seven ministers who, by forming the first organized 
presbytery in 1706, are said to have founded the Presbyterian, 
Church in America were not in the strict sense founders. Other 
Presbyterian ministers had labored here and there in the col- 
onies, and a number of Presbyterian churches had been estab- 
lished by their efforts. Not one of these seven founding fathers 
had immigrated with a body of settlers who were to become his 
congregation. Each man had come as an individual into a region, 
or town where the groundwork for a church had been prepared 
for him in advance. 

Of the seven founders, Francis Makemie seems to have 
been the leading personality. He was a Scotch-Irishman with 
strong friendships among the Dissenting clergy of both London 
and Boston. His friendly correspondence with Increase Mather 
can be traced back as far as 1694, when Mather aided him in 
publishing his Answer to George Keith’s Libel. When Makemie 
was arrested by Lord Cornbury, it was te Mather that he turned 
for help. Mather found help for Makemie by way of the London, 
Dissenting ministers. Other correspondence also from Makemie 
to Mather has been preserved. After George Keith had aroused 
Makemie and other Dissenters by his zealous campaign for the 
reclamation of coloniul Dissenters, it was to London ministers 
that Makemie turned for aid. From thence it was that he had 
brought George McNish and John Hampton, and it was from 
thence that funds came for the support of these two new minis- 
terial recruits. Makemie’s attitude toward English Dissenters 
and New England Congregationalists is best seen in his Truths 
ina True Light, a Pastoral Letter to the Reformed Protestants 
in Barbados, published in Edinburgh in 1696. In this pastoral 
letter Makemie pleads for union and peace among the different 
groups of Dissenters, even going so far as to say that the differ- 
ences between Dissenters and the Church of England were 
much less than their agreements. Makemie therefore was an 
ideal leader for the task of organizing a colonial presbytery 
which was to be made up of many different backgrounds. Un- 
fortunately, he died the year after the presbytery was organized. 

The three founding fathers who came from New England 
were Jedediah Andrews of Philadelphia, Nathaniel Taylor of 


3 Peace and Union, 18 f. 
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Patuxent, Maryland, and John Wilson of New Castle, Delaware. 
Each of these men was serving a congregation made up of mem- 
bers from various nationalities. At the founding of the pres- 
bytery, George McNish and John Hampton were not yet settled 
in pastorates. Samuel Davis, a Scotch-Irishman who was settled 
at Lewes, Delaware, as both merchant and preacher, cannot be 
considered as one of the founders and shapers of the Church, 
even though his name is found on the roll of the presbytery. He 
never took any part in the life of the Church nor did he ever 
attend any meeting of the presbytery of which a record is pre- 
served. The founding fathers, so-called, were therefore more 
properly six than seven. Four of these men held pastorates, each 
of them being over congregations whose members were of mix- 
ed origins. When, shortly after the founding of the presbytery, 
McNish and Hampton took pastorates, the former went to Ja- 
maica, Long Island, where the Church was almost wholly of 
New England origins, and the latter settled at Snow Hill, Mary- 
land, in a congregation of mixed backgrounds. Alison’s state- 
ments are therefore well borne out, and the Old School party of 
the nineteenth century misunderstood the origins of their 
Church. 


As the Church grew both by the accession of already estab- 
lished congregations who were of Presbyterian persuasion, and 
by the influx of new settlers who were receptive to Presbyterian. 
ministrations, a rather definite set of patterns emerged. On Long 
Island, in Westchester County, New York, New York City, 
northern New Jersey and southern New Jersey, Presbyterian- 
ism was predominantly of New England origin. In central New 
Jersey, the region of Philadelphia, Delaware, the eastern shore 
of Maryland, and eastern Virginia, the Church was generally ot 
mixed backgrounds. In Pennsylvania (except Philadelphia), 
Maryland proper, the Valley of Virginia, and the Carolinas, the 
Presbyterian Church was almost wholly Scotch-Irish. This 
meant that in the older, more stable settlements, the Church was 
either of New England origin, or at least open to New England 
leadership. The solidly Scotch-Irish section of the Church, on 
the other hand, was on the outer frontier where conditions were 
such as to reduce greatly their opportunities for leadership in 
the Church at large. Accordingly, although the great mass immi- 
grations of Scotch-Irish brought scores of thousands of these 
people to the colonies during the eighteenth century, and some, 
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though by no means the majority, of them found their way into 
the Presbyterian Church, their numerical strength did not give 
them a proportionate influence in the shaping of the American 
Presbyterian Church. Throughout the colonial period the minis- 
ters and laymen ot the older settled regions controlled the policies 
of the Church. In these older settlements, as will later be seen, 
the New England leadership was early asserted and was main- 
tained throughout most of the colonial period. 

The numerical strength of the Presbyterian clergy of New 
England origin, and of those who followed the leadership of the 
New Englanders, may be illustrated by a few statistics. In 1729, 
when by an Adopting Act a form of government and a confes- 
sion of faith were first formally adopted by the Church, the 
highest governing body, the Synod, consisted of twenty-five 
ministers, seventeen Scotch-Irish and Scottish, seven New Eng- 
landers, and one Welshman who followed New England leader- 
ship. Though the balance then was seventeen to eight, the in- 
fluence of the New Englanders, as will be seen later, was deter- 
minative. The Great Awakening which began in 1733, together 
with a long bitter controversy over the disciplining of immoral 
and unfaithful ministers, brought one section of the Scotch-Irish 
clergy, namely the Log College men, into the New England 
orbit by 1745. At that time the New Side Synod, whose leader 
was certainly Jonathan Dickinson, numbered twenty-two min- 
isters, of whom ten were from New England and twelve were of 
the old Log College party. The Old Side Synod, strongly 
Scotch-Irish, and clearly led and controiled by the Scotch-Irish 
group, also numbered twenty-two, of whom fifteen were Scotch- 
Irish and seven were either from New England or had been 
trained in New England. 

At the reunion of the two Synods in 1758, the new united 
body had ninety-six ministers, of whom twenty-eight were grad- 
uates of Yale College and five were from Harvard. Thus more 
than one-third of the clergy had been educated in New England. 
Moreover, the new Synod had twenty ministers who had grad- 
uated from the College of New Jersey, where New England 1n- 
fluences were dominant. Again, the ten Log College men and 
at least eight of the fourteen who had been trained in one of the 
several small colonial academies were on the closest terms of 
friendship with New England. Accordingly, not less than seven- 
ty-one of the ninety-six ministers of the reunited Synod were 
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either from New England, or were of the New England-Log 
College group whose center was now the College of New Jersey, 
which had been founded by New Englanders. Only fifteen of 
the ninety-six clergy were from Scotland or Ulster. 

The largest presbytery of the Synod was New York Pres- 
bytery, solidly New England i in background, and twice as large 
as any of the three standing next in line. New Brunswick, Phila- 
delphia, and New Castle (New Side) presbyteries each had 
twelve ministers of mixed backgrounds, typical of the congrega- 
tions they served. Hanover and Lewes presbyteries, though 
smaller, had the same mixed membership. Suffolk Presbytery on 
Long Island was solidly New England in origin. Only New 
Castle (Old Side) and Donegal presbyteries were predominant- 
ly Scotch-Irish. Thus the entire group of presbyteries establish- 
ed among the older settlements along the coastal region were 
either solidly of New England background, or else of mixed ori- 
gins, but following a policy of closest cooperation with those of 
New England origins. The solidly Scotch-Irish or Scottish areas 
of the Church were on the frontier, and their clergy had little 
influence beyond the borders of the two presbyteries in which 
they were grouped. The great mass immigrations of the Scotch- 
Irish which took place in the years just after 1/600 were to give 
the Scotch-Irish a much greater strength in the next generation, 
but until the Rev olutionary War the Church was to be led by the 
New England party, a group made up of New Englanders and 
others of mixed origins who followed New England leadership. 

Therefore, from the founding of the first presbytery in 
1706 until the Revolutionary War, the clergy of the Church had 
been not less than one-third New England in origin. Moreover, 
throughout this period, these New England ministers, by their 
leadership of a group of m’xed origins, had either directly or in- 
directly been the moulders Jf both the form and the spirit of the 
Church. This becomes apparent from an examination of these 
two points 


Z. The Form of the Church. 


Though it was vigorously denied by the nineteenth-century 
Old School party, it is now certain that the first presbytery of 
1706 was a very loosely organized body without a formal creed 
or plan of government. When moves were first made in 1722 to 
establish the right of a Synod to enact legislation, the New Eng- 
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land group opposed the measures. Seven years later a compro- 
mise Adopting Act was passed, by which a carefully qualified 
adoption was made of the historic Westminster symbols. Under 
this Adopting Act, the Westminster Confession was accepted as 
the standard of the Church, but individual ministers, as individu- 
als, were granted the right to “scruple” any portion of it which 
they felt they could not in conscience accept. The Synod, or a 
presbytery, thereupon was to determine whether the minister’s 
scruple was of such a nature as to affect an ‘essential’ doctrine 
of the Confession. If it did not, the minister was to be accepted 
both ecclesiastically and socially. If this scruple did affect an 
“essential” doctrine of the Presbyterian creed, and his scruple 
could not be accommodated, he was not a Presbyterian and 
would have to go elsewhere. This concept of so adopting an his- 
toric creed as to require a frequent and searching discussion of 
what new ideas could or could not be considered as compatible 
with its essence, or with its traditional phrasing, was certainly 
the work of the New England group led by Jonathan Dickinson. 
So fully was it the contribution of the New Englanders that the 
following year Scotch-Irish grumblings were heard. In 1736, 
when most of the New Englanders were absent, the Scotch-Irish 
took advantage of their temporary majority and ruled that there- 
after their “firm attachment to our good old received doctrines 
contained in the said confession” would he adopted and enforced 
“without the least variation or alteration.”* The New England- 
ers never accepted this violation of the Adopting Act of 1729, 
and when they and the Log College men constituted the Synod 
of New York in 1745, the Act of 1729 was reinstated. Moreover, 
upon the reunion of the two Synods in 1758, this qualified adop- 
tion of the historic creed was again made a part of the constitu- 
tion of the Church. 

Turning from the creed of the Church to the government 
of the Church, we find the same New England influences at 
work, making for a degree of freedom in the context of an ade- 
quate form. There had been no formal plan of government and 
discipline adopted when the first presbytery was formed in 1706. 
The failure of the Synod of 1722 to gain a majority in favor of 
the disciplining of an immoral young Scotch-Irish minister led 
to the first demand, by a Scot, for a stronger church government. 
The New England group, led by Dickinson, had insisted that 


4 Records, 127. 
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the Synod had power enough for the disciplining of scandalous 
ministers, and had resisted any strengthening or centralizing of 
synodical power. The issue came to a head in 1729 when the 
passage of the Adopting Act decided the creedal issue. The 
Synod, however, voted only to recommend the Westminster Di- 
rectory for Worship, Discipline, and Government. In effect, this 
Jeft each presbytery to be a law unto itself, although all evidence 
leads to the judgment that all the presbyteries did follow the Di- 
rectory in general. 

The long, hard, and bitter controversy over the Great 
Awakening, and the closely related problem of the disciplining 
of scandalous ministers, again brought up the issue of synodi- 
cal authority in the period 1733-1741. During this struggle be- 
tween the Log College men and the main body of the Scotch- 
Irish clergy, the New Englanders at first stood aside. As the is- 
sues became more and more sharply contested, the spokesman 
for the main body of the Scotch-Irish, John Thomson, declared 
that ‘“God is properly said to do whatever is done by the duly 
constituted officers of his Church.”* The Log College men mean- 
while pleaded the right of a minority not to be bound by rules 
contrary to their consciences. The New England men during this 
period remained aloot, confining themselves almost entirely to 
their own local churches and to their Presbytery of New York. 
By so doing, they in effect took the position that the real author- 
ity and life of the Church was in the presbyteries, and that they 
could get along perfectly well by ignoring the Synod whenever 
it became too involved in feuds. When finally, in 1741, the re- 
vival and the struggle over the ministry broke the Church into 
two parts, the New Englanders, together with the Log College 
men, established the Synod of New York. The heat and tension 
of controversy, together with a large influx of new converts of 
all sorts and backgrounds brought in by the revival, had created 
a serious problem of form for the Log College men. Only the sta- 
bilizing influence of the New England men enabled them to con- 
solidate the gains from the revival, and at the same time to create 
a form in government which would express the religious spirit 
born of the revival and also give to that spirit an adequate dis- 
cipline. This new form in government was based upon the prin- 
ciple that the basic authority of the Church rested in the presby- 
teries. Upon the reunion of the two Synods in 1758, this prin- 


5 Doctrine of Convictions, 68. 
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ciple was written into the reunion platform. When the General 
Assembly was founded in 1788, it was made a part of the 
Church’s Constitution. Though rejected in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the Old School party in their war upon the New Eng- 
land element, it was reaffirmed at the reunion in 1870. 

The Old Scl.ool party of the nineteenth century challenged 
this presbyterial basis of church authority on the ground that 
it was contrary to Scottish and Scotch-Irish usage. In these 
Presbyterianisms, all power was vested in the General Assembly, 
or in the General Synod. These bodies then gave to the presby- 
teries such rights as seemed to them proper. Throughout the 
eighteenth century, however, the New England men and the Log 
College men had refused to consider the Presbyterianism of 
Scotland or Ireland as normative. They had insisted upon their 
right to develop a Presbyterianism suited to their situation and 
expressive of the heritage of all the many Reformed groups 
which made up the Presbyterian Church in their highly mixed 
areas. The Presbyterianism which they developed was, there- 
fore, a decentralized system which left the ultimate authority 
in the hands of the presbyteries. The authority of the Synods and 
of the General Assembly was determined and granted by the 
presbyteries. This system was fought by the main body of 
Scotch-Irish and Scottish descendants in the Church until 1870. 
The defense of this system was led by the descendants of the 
New England party during all that same period. Today it is the 
basis of the Church’s polity. 

Another facet of this insistence upon an American form of 
Presbyterianism was that people of all backgrounds and descents 
could freely join the Presbyterian Church in those areas control- 
led by the New Itngland-Log College party. In so doing they 
were not made to feel that they were joining a Scottish or an 
Irish Church, but rather an American Presbyterian Church in 
which they would have as full a part as any one of another an- 
cestry. 


3. The Spirit of the Church. 


In the realm of the spirit, the contributions of the New 
England group were likewise notable. The New Englanders 
were by inheritance and by persuasion Presbyterians of the Pu- 
ritan type. The Log College party, trained by William Tennent, 
Sr. at the Log College, were pronouncedly Puritan in their 
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thinking. Through the activities of these two groups, work- 
ing independently at first, and later unitedly as the Synod of 
New York, American Presbyterianism before the Revolution 
was predominantly Puritan Presbyterianism rather than Scot- 
tish or Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism. 

The New Englanders’ contribution to this Puritan Presby- 
terianism can perhaps best be described under two heads: the 
contribution to Christian life, and the contribution to Christian 
thought. 

The Christian life as presented by the New Englanders was 
essentially the Puritan conception of the Christian life. As such, 
it gave only secondary place to form and gave the primacy to the 
spirit. Yet the spirit of the Christian life was so presented as 
to guard against egocentricity and to stress rather a sense of 
mission, oa responsibility, and outgoing love. Growing out of 
this concept of the spirit of the Christian life came an authentic 
Puritan note, deeply modified now by the American scene, call- 
ing the Christian man to lay hold of the life about him and to 
bring it into harmony with the will of God. A theocracy was 
no longer even thought of, and this yearning to make the world 
about them more Christian led the New Englanders into evan- 
gelistic efforts, the founding of schools, and the beginnings of 
social concern. The Great Awakening, which was begun by 
the Log College men, found a ready welcome among the New 
Englanders who joined it with enthusiasm and success. 

When the Log College itself went out of existence, the 
New England men founded the College of New Jersey. This 
school, more than any other single institution, moulded the 
life of the Presbyterian Church in the last half of the eighteenth 
century. Its first three presidents were New Englanders, two of 
whom, Jonathan Dickinson and Jonathan Edwards, were be- 
yond doubt the two greatest intellects, as well as two of the most 
authentic Christian characters, of the colonial Church. When, 
after the death of Jonathan Edwards, two men of the Log Col- 
lege party followed in the succession of the presidents of the 
College, they continued to conduct the school along the lines 
laid down by the New Englanders who first guided its destiny. 
Not until John Witherspoon came to the presidency in 1768 
was the New England way of the College challenged. Though 
Witherspoon opposed the New England spirit of the school 
from the start, he did so very quietly at first, and only suc- 
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ceeded in eliminzting it after the Revolution. Witherspoon’s 
elimination of the New England spirit from the College of 
New Jersey was a most significant step toward the development 
of a Scotch-Irish-Scottish group in the Church, (later to be 
known as the Old School) deeply opposed to all things of New 
England. 

During the colonial period, the New England-Log College 
men established two other colleges and numerous academies. 
In these, however, the Log College men took the lead. Mean- 
while, the main Scotch-Irish party succeeded in establishing 
only one relatively small academy and no colleges. The educa- 
tional life of the Church was born of the efforts of the Puritan- 
Presbyterian group. 

One looks in vain for any great development of social con- 
cern in any Church during the colonial period. Even so, such so- 
cial concern as did appear publicly in colonial Presbyterianism 
came almost entirely from the New England group. The only 
Presbyterian missionary work of the period among the Indians 
was initiated, and carried on, by the New Englanders. The 
only public denunciation of slavery from a Presbyterian pulpit 
during the colonial period came from a Harvard graduate, by 
the name of Jacob Green, of the New York Presbytery. No 
like expressions of concern appeared from any other Presby- 
terian group. 

This essentially outgoing concept of the Christian ife, 
while shared with the New Englanders by the Log College men 
because of their common Puritan backgrounds, was neverthe- 
less a most significant contribution of the New Englanders to 
the Church. The New Englanders were always a larger group 
than the Log College party. Their espousal of the same cause 
alone made the Log College men’s contribution effective and 
permanent. 

Though Christian thought in the form of theology and 
dogma was not allowed the primary place by the New E ‘neland- 
ers, they, rather than the more dogmatic Scotch-Irish, made the 
greatest Presbyterian contribution to it in the colonial era. No 
thinker of the Church in the colonial period, if indeed of any 
later period, can be compared with Jonathan Dickinson. Two 
Log College men, Gilbert Tennent and Samuel Davies, were su- 
perior to him as preachers and popular leaders, and William 
Tennent, Sr. may well have been a more effective educator, but 
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Jonathan Dickinson had no intellectual equal in colonial Presby- 
terianism. Moreover, about Dickinson stood a large group of 
men, graduates of Yale and Harvard, of New England origins 
or descent, who wielded a decisive influence upon the thought of 
the Church. Some faint idea of this intellectual influence may be 
gained from the fact that from 1710 to 1758 the clergy of the 
New England group published sixty-seven books and pamphlets, 
the Log College men one hundred nine, and the main body of 
the Scotch-Irish six. The larger proportion of these publica- 
tions were, of course, sermons. The New Englanders, however, 
had more theological works than the Log College men, and 
their works had the greater formative influence. In addition 
to their own intellectual activity, the New Englanders were the 
mediators to colonial Presbyterianism of the thought of the 
New England from which they had come. Through them there 
passed into the Presbyterian Church the influences of Edwards, 
Bellamy, Hopkins, and a host of lesser New England lights. No 
comparable intellectual stimulus from the outside world came 
from any other quarter until Witherspoon was called from Scot- 
land to be president of the College of New Jersey. 

The New Ergland contribution to colonial Presbyterianism 
may, therefore, rightly be called definitive. Never less than one- 
third of the Church during that era, the New Englanders by 
combining with the Log College men, who accepted their leader- 
ship, determined the form of the Church, both in creed and in 
government, and stamped their spirit upon the Church for 
nearly a century. No other group has ever made so decisive a 
contribution to American Presbyterianism. 











MINUTES OF THE 
SIXTY-THIRD CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


DECEMBER 29-30, 1947 


The annual meeting of the American Society of Church 
History was held on Monday and Tuesday, December 29 and 
30, 1947, in the Hotel Cleveland and at Schauffler College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


President Ernest G. Schwiebert called to order the meeting 
of the Society in joint session with the American Historical As- 
sociation in Parlors 5 and 7 of the Hotel Cleveland at 10:00 
A. M. A very large attendance crowded even the adjacent halls. 
William Warren Sweet read the first paper, “Left Wing 
Protestantism in Colonial America,’ which was followed by an 
interesting discussion. The second paper, ‘‘Luther’s Struggle 
for Faith,” was presented by Roland H. Bainton. Wilhelm 
Pauck led in an extended discussion. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At 2:30 P. M., F. W. Buckler opened the session at Schauf- 
fler College and presented J. Bruce Behney, who read the first 
paper, ““Adoniram Judson Gordon (1836-1895) and Ameri- 
can Premillenarianism.” L. J. Trinterud presented the second 
paper, “The New [England Contribution to Colonial and 
American Presbyterianism”; and the final paper, “Alaskan 
Gold and Denominational Strife,” was read by Leland H. Carl- 
son. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


President Ernest G. Schwiebert calied the Society into busi- 
ness session at 9:00 A. M. The minutes of the annual meeting 
held December 29, 1946, were approved as printed in Church 
History, March, 1947. The Secretary reported the death of 
four members, the resignation of six members, the dropping 
from the roll of fifteen members for non-payment of dues, and 
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the election of thirty-seven new members. (For names, see the 
Minutes of the Council.) 

Peter Stiansen reported for the auditing committee that 
they had examined the Treasurer’s report and his books and 
found them in proper order. On motion, the Treasurer’s report, 
presented by Robert Hastings Nichols, was approved. It is as 


follows: 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HIsTORY 
FOR THE YEAR DECEMBER 12, 1946-DECEMBER 10, 1947 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 
A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 





RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, December 11, 1946 ............200......ce.eeeeeceeeees $1,122.55 
Rm Rete Ia ee $1,412.00 
OE FID sissies sccnincrianticnininiseatncseciipiitanssditnirizannons 6.29 
Income trom Cherch History .......................:...... 839.63 
Studtes—see Sclredule Co nnn nnnccccccccecccccecc ni ccccsccsesee 123.77 2,381.69 
BNC a ne ne ee $3,504.24 
DIsBURSEMENTS 
Expenses of management of Society ~.............2..-:.c.:cesceseeees $ 592.76 
es | ae 1,452.19 
ee ee a Se eee an 399.19 
Re ae eee eee $2,444.14 


Cash on hand, December 10, 1947: 
National Bank of Auburn, checking 
account, per bank statement ...................... $1,069.69 
Less unreturned checks: 
No. 951 ..... $6.59 
Ne. OOP =... 3.00 9.59 1,060.10 











$3,594.24 
B. GENERAL FUNDS AND MAGAZINE 


RECEIPTS 
Membership dues 
1944— 1 member _ ......00000000000... $ 3.00 
1945— 3 members ....-....2:..0........... 9.00 
1946— 8 members .........................- 24.00 
1947—452 members ...............---..------ 1,358.00 
1948— 5 members ............................ 15.00 
1949— 1 member _.......................... 3.00 $1,412.00 
Be eG ci nsiettccreaaancenciscaieranersingestes . 6.29 $1,418.29 








Subscriptions to Church History (189) ...............$ 559.26 
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I UO nics ce Sicacanbatsiisetntcatineasbsasctaniicbtes 272.87 
NIN seciiccrcshsaienigihncnierminelcitcnnsasniinss dibiiainies 7.50 839.63 
$2,257.92 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges .........22...--.-.-..--+- $ 94.61 
Printing and mimeographing .....................-.-.- 65.94 
Stationery and supplies .................................. 7.75 
Secretarial services 
Secretary ................ . $ 25.40 
Treasurer ...... label 268.65 294.05 
I II TRIN iste icicshpbiccasnininnunetindcennaniasie 6.00 
Charge on Canadian check ............................. 36 
Tax on dinners—Secretary ........--.2....------+---++* 1.72 
Travelling expenses 
ae $ 11.80 
IT asecissnrtsen ene 2.80 14.60 
prewer Prise -expemee ...............-—-....-....-....... 4.23 
Transfer to Endowment Fund ...................... 100.00 
cli seca capeaniatn gina 3.50 
$ 592.76 
Publication cf Church History 
Printing and distribution of magazine ............ $1,231.79 
Se hate chahlsteasainaeibatnidianinasantibis 25.39 
Postage and express charges .......................... 19.99 
Telephone tolls and telegrams .....................- 2.85 
Stationery and supplies ................................... 8.16 
NN csp caicckieindvsiticenstaibeicsntiinscideicebsentin 7.50 
RI Recetas ake neni eadencinasaciaisaiibsaieiveies 75 
Secretarial services 
Managing editor .......... $ 25.51 
Treasurer. .................... 130.25 155.76 $1,452.19 
$2,044.95 
C. Srupres in CHurcH History 
RECEIPTS 
Sales (including postage ) 
ERR PET eT me a ee ee ee $ SA 
TEER ee Cee CAE eee eer veninen’ 8.40 
Sil chidsciaticatiamcascelan eewsicpdbredlcnes siphon 14.79 
NN Si Schr abacaasapsiaebloastibis Duo eeesintane 88.90 
dare penises aesbsnntiminpacideneicoteeti 8.05 
i oie acapscidecnetseibiesieh taenoceimiaisteunyianes aes .60 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume III 
CEE a ee nea $ 07 
STE «<I asain nn nse essecsinnceceins 40 
I ON i i i cca ciestbvanicei 28 
ee ee 2.47 
$ iz 
Volume IV 
i Ene nnn NEE ar aay ae SR a Re ORD 06 
I II iis src pettresecennainnes .60 
I IN ao etcetera menses ws 4 
ee ee 1.75 
To Publication Reserve 
| eee $8.47 
IN iii tele tcccataccusites 5.17 13.64 16.82 
Volume V 
I aciiertiaessaatecnsanaihuedisincsnsaipiondaiaiciiiipecanolianaiinsa 80 
ER UII sisi sai iessdectcsiccwimiesnens 1.45 
nn at Eee eee a 1.46 
To Publication Reserve 
aa ae $18.49 
a 13.18 31.67 35.38 
Volume VI 
ich ai a Sica cil belt S andor anadinanienamonneeuhene $ 3.61 
SPOCUIEE “CUUIOUNO cnn chassis ee eesnrnarcen 18.80 
DN = i cies nnsoincnce 7.91 
To Publication Reserve 
er $233.71 
Se Se eee a 71.19 304.90 $335.22 
Monograph [° 
i EE RE ets AR RnR oe ne one ae eee ee TE $ 13 
| Re ae ene ee 50 
Editorial services. ................ Pee aE eee er 73 
Settlement with author’s widow .............00..0...00...... 6.59 $ 7.95 
Rockwell pamphlet 
RT NN 0 oe ich ctecesvsctscinceieseniace $ 06 
ee | ee 54 $  .60 
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II. COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—OPERATING ACCOUNT 


General Funds and Magazine 
RECEIPTS 
1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
General $ 996.57 $1,049.78 $1,075.96 $1,244.32 $1,543.89 $1,418.29 
Magazine 488.08 430.08 444.97 484.23 64448 839.63 


Totals $1,484.65 $1,479.86 $1,520.93 $1,728.55 $2,188.37 $2,257.92 


DISBURSEMENTS 
General $ 390.30 $ 367.92 $ 448.20 $ 489.98 $ 506.38 $ 592.76 
Magazine 1,109.90 1,112.35 1,142.73 1,175.86 1,346.77 1,452.19 








Totals $1,500.20 $1,480.27 $1,590.93 $1,665.84 $1,853.15 $2,044.95 
Operating 

deficit $ 15.55 $ 41 $ 70.00 
Operating 

surplus $ 62.71 $ 335.22*$ 212.97 

*The operating surplus for 1946-47 is actually larger. In 1945-46 

$100.00 was received for a life-membership. The Council directed this to 
be added to the Endowment Fund. This transfer, made in 1946-47, was 
necessarily charged as a disbursement. The excess of receipts over ex- 
penses is actually larger by $100 than the surplus in the table. 


Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 








A. CAasH 
RECEIPTS 
December 12, 1946, cash in Auburn Savings Bank .................... $1,667.52 
I a sss annie $267.50 
Interest, etc. Manufacturers’ Trust Company ........ 64.00 
Interest, Auburn Savings Bank ................................ 28.78 
I 5a pnsieinsinsicb is Adonis -eoseubeiss 100.00 
Proceeds of sales of books ...........0.......-0..-cccsecceesceees- 350.21 810.49 
IE fata lckecicaccsseemceenehiahchableasstbe cenit ebesindciandiiatianainesatinivai $2,478.01 
DISBURSEMENTS 
None 
December 10,1947, cash in Auburn Savings Bank, 
I ih cit tt lacisishoulinticiiyniinsicoiainersaile $2,478.01 


DIVISION OF ENDOWMENT FUND CASH 
Interest of Brewer Prize Fund, $10,000, 214% U. S. bonds ..$1,139.43 


I ce ra tall el ane 903.26 
IRE OR AOA OTTER TONE oust 435.32 
2,478.01 


B. Securities, December 10, 1947 
$962.33 guaranteed first mortgage certificate, series N64, No. 207 of 
New York Title and Mortgage Company, in liquidation, Man- 
ufacturers’ Trust ee + trustee 
$10,000.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond 14,385, 1944-53, 21%% 
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$ 500.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond 2,445E, 1944-53, 21%4% 

$ 100.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond 3,328J, 1944-53, 214% 

$ 100.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond 3,329], 1944-53, 2Y4% 

These securities are in the Society’s box in the safe-deposit depart- 

ment of the 111th Street Branch of the National City Bank of New York. 
Rosert Hastines NicuHots, Treasurer. 


The report of the Editorial Board was read by the secre- 
tary. (See the Minutes of the Council. ) 

The resolution, honoring Robert Hastings Nichols upon 
the occasion of his resignation from the Editorial Board, which 
was read by the Secretary, was adopted unanimously by a ris- 
ing vote. (lor the resolution see the Minutes of the Council. ) 

The report of the Council on nominations was presented. 
The persons nominated for the respective offices were duly elect- 
ed. (See names in the Minutes of the Council. ) 

The members present voted unanimously to adopt the rec- 
ommendation of the Council that the Constitution be changed 
to permit the naming of four instead of two members to the 
Council from the Society at large. 

The Secretary reported communications from the Pacific 
Coast Section of the American Society of Church History and 
called attention to the program of that section as presented on. 
August 19 and 20, 1947. It was voted to extend our best wishes 
to this group and to offer our assistance in every way possible 
to increase the effectiveness of their organization. 

After extending a vote of gratitude to President George 
P. Michaelides and the staff at Schauffler College for their hos- 
pitality, the business meeting was adjourned. 

President Schwiebert then presented William A. Mueller, 
who read the first paper of the morning session on “The Prob- 
lematic of Historical Research.” At the request of the Presi- 
dent, W. W. Sweet took the chair for the remainder of this 
session and presented Carl E. Schneider, who read a paper on 
“Toward a New Church Order in Germany.” The third paper, 
on “The Life and Work of George Bourne (1780-1845),” was 
presented by John W. Christie. 

After the annual banquet in the dining hall of Schauffler 
College, F. W. Buckler presented the retiring President, E. G. 
Schwiebert, who read the presidential address on the subject, 
“The Reformation from a New Perspective.” After a number 
of questions and free discussion, the Society adjourned at 2:45 
P. M. Attest: RayMonp W. ALBRIGHT, Secretary. 














MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


DECEMBER 29, 1947 


The meeting of the Council of the American Society of 
Church History was called to order by President Ernest G. 
Schwiebert at 8:00 P. M. at Schauffler College in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Members present were Ernest G. Schwiebert, Robert 
Hastings Nichols, F. W. Buckler, E. R. Hardy, Jr., James 
Hastings Nichols, and Raymond W. Albright. 

The minutes of the Council meeting on December 29, 1947, 
were approved as printed in Church History, March, 1947. 

The Treasurer presented his report which was referred to 
the auditing committee. President Schwiebert appointed Peter 
Stiansen and Carl E. Schneider as the auditing committee. 

In the absence of Matthew Spinka, Robert Hastings 
Nichols read the report of the Editorial Board, which was 
adopted and its recommendations approved, as follows: 


The Editorial Board is sincerely glad to report that the past year has 
been financially the most gratifying since the beginning of the publication 
program sixteen years ago. The exact figures are given in the Treasurer’s 
report. It is sufficient to refer to the following items: 

The income from dues of our 523 members amounts to $1,412. This 
compares favorably with the last year’s figure, despite the fact that a larg- 
er number of members are in arrears on dues. But there has been a con- 
siderable increase in subscriptions, which now number 176. Also the sale 
of the publications of the Society has been the largest ever reached, 
amounting to $272.87. It is to be noted that this item has been increasing 
for the last three years. Accordingly, we are glad again to report an op- 
erating surplus actually larger than the last year, amounting to $312.98. 

It may be of interest to the Society that only three of the eight titles 
we have published are still available; the others have been entirely sold 
out. Several of those out of print are in considerable demand, but none 
could be republished. 

The expense incurred in publishing the quarterly was $1,452.19. Last 
year’s appropriation for the purpose amounted to $1,300, but the Trea- 
surer “was authorized to draw upon the Publication Reserve for the re- 
mainder of the sum needed to meet the total expense.” In fact, the expense 


‘had been estimated even higher than it actually was. Since an operating 
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surplus was accumulated, the Treasurer did not need to draw upon the 
Publication Reserve, but used the current funds for the needed amount. 

In view of the possible increase in printing costs, the Board recom- 
mends that $1,500 be appropriated for the publication of Church History 
during 1948, and that the Treasurer be authorized to draw on the Pub- 
lication Reserve in case of necessity. 

We furthermore remind the Council that the next Brewer Prize con- 
test closes on June 1, 1948, and that a jury of judges of the essays is to be 
appointed. 

A resolution honoring Robert Hastings Nichols for his long and dis- 
tinguished service as a member of the Editorial Board was read and unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MATTHEW SPINKA, 
Rospert Hastincs NICHOLs. 


RESOLUTION IN HONOR OF ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS 


Few, if any, members of the American Society of Church History 
have so generously contributed of time, talents, and devotion in the service 
of our organization as has Robert Hastings Nichols, who has just com- 
pleted sixteen years of toil as Editor of Church History. He was elected 
to the office in December, 1931, when the quarterly was founded, and has 
served as the senior member of the Editoral Board ever since. 1931 was 
the day of small beginnings: the membership of the Society then com- 
prised less than two hundred and has since grown, doubtless chiefly because 
of the value of the quarterly, to over five hundred, and counting in the 
subscribers, to seven hundred. During those sixteen years the quarterly has 
taken its place along with the recognized learned publications in other cul- 
tural fields, and is increasingly in demand all over the world, even in 
Soviet Russia. Besides Church History, the Editorial Board has published 
eight books. From the original modest budget—for the vote establishing 
the quarterly gave the editors the Society’s blessing and let it shift in re- 
gard to the expenses as best it could—the business of the Society has 
grown to considerable proportions. Throughout the sixteen years, Dr. 
Nichols has guided the work of the Society with rare wisdom, great learn- 
ing, devoted and arduous labor, as well as much needed patience and skill. 
To him belongs most of the credit for the success which the publication 
program of the Society has attained. It is eminently fitting that on the 
occason of his retirement from the office of Editor—for he continues to 
serve the Society in the exacting office of Treasurer—he be accorded 
grateful and generous recognition which his long years of devoted service 
fully merit. 

MATTHEW SPINKA. 


It was voted that the Editorial Board be, and hereby is, 
authorized to approach the Council of Learned Societies for 
financial assistance in the publication of the Littell manuscript. 

The Counci! voted to substitute the name of Richard R. 
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Caemmerer for Theodore Hoyer on the Committee on Program 
and Local Arrangements for the Spring meeting to be held at 
Eden Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., in April, °1948. 


The Secretary reported changes in the membership roll as 
follows: 


Died, Peter Guilday, Evarts B. Greene, Leon Arpee, and 
Shirley Jackson Case. 


Withdrawn by resignation: Dorothy C. Barck, George H. 
Bost, Glanville Downey, John F. C. Green, M. M. 
Knappen, Kathleen W. MacArthur. 


The resignations were accepted with regret. 


The Treasurer reported that fifteen members were in ar- 
rears for dues for three years and it was voted to strike their 
names from the roll, as required by the Constitution. They are 
as follows: 


Frederick H. Allen, Jr., Bliss W. Billings, Leon Lore 
Blackman, Ahva J. C. Bond, Tobias Andrew Caraker, Earl L. 
Fritz, Wesley E. Gebhard, James E. McEIdowney, Paul G. 
Morrison, Horace J. Nickels, Merrill M. Parvis, Brooks FE. Rey- 
nolds, George H. Shea, Edwin Thompkins, Franklin P. Watts. 


The Council elected to membership in the Society the fol- 
lowing persons who were properly nominated, subject to fulfill- 
ment of the constitutional requirement : 


= 
Frank J. Albert J. H. Gockel 
Nelson R. Burr Waldemar Gurian 
Henry J. Browne Bert H. Hall 
Robert Brockway William Harris 
Otto H. Christensen William L. Hiemstra 
James H. Christian George Johnston 
Arnold Crompton Paul T. Lauby 
Robert D. Clark Frank H. Morrow 
Karl H. Dannenfeldt Donald E. Osborn 
C. Lamar Derk Virgil A. Olson 
Ivan Cheever Ellis St. Amand C. Penrose 
Eugene L. Fevold O. S. Plue 


Robert O. Ferm Irving Raymond 
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Glenn F. Rockwell Douglas H. Telfer 
Paul Rollet Leonard J. Trinterud 
Robert J. Schenck Walter F. Wolbrecht 
Charles W. Strong John L. Yost 

Arthur William Swann Leif K. Tobiassen 


In behalf of the nominations committee, F. W. Buckler 
presented the following report which was accepted by the Coun- 
cil and the persons named were voted as the nominees for the re- 
spective offices and committees : 


President, Cyril C. Richardson 

Vice-President, Winthrop S. Hudson 

Secretary, Raymond W. Albright 

Assistant Secretary, Peter Stiansen 

Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols 

Chairman of the Editorial Board, Matthew Spinka 


Other Members of the Council 


E. R. Hardy, Jr. Sandford Fleming 
Harold S. Bender James Hastings Nichols 
Percy V. Norwood Massey H. Shepherd 
Kenneth S. Latourette Sidney E. Mead 


Ernest G. Schwiebert 
Committees 


Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka, Managing Editor; 
Winthrop S. Hudson, Ray C. Petry, James Hastings Nichols, 
and Robert Hastings Nichols, ex officio. 

Program and Local Arrangements for the Annual Meet- 
ing: Ernest G. Schwiebert, chairman; Alexander Zabriskie, Ray 
C. Petry, with power to co-opt others. 

Membership: William W. Sweet, chairman; J. M. Batten, 
Quirinus Breen, Richard Caemmerer, M. M. Deems, Sandford 
Fleming, George W. Forell, Harold J. Grimm, John T. McNeill, 
Horace A. Rigg, Jr., Nelson W. Rightmyer, W. W. Rockwell, 
and S. H. Thomson. 

Investment of Endowment Funds: Robert Hastings Nich- 
ols, chairman; Frederick W. Loetscher. 

Nominations: John T. McNeill, chairman; Kenneth S. La- 
tourette, and James H. Nichols. 
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Research: W. W. Sweet, chairman; C. A. Anderson, L. P. 
Qualben, and Donald H. Yoder. 

Brewer Prize: W. S. Hudson, chairman; Harold J. Grimm, 
Carl E. Schneider, with Matthew Spinka and Ray C. Petry of 
the Editorial Board. 

The Council voted to endorse the project of the Religious 
Periodical Index sponsored by the American Theological Li- 
brary Association. 

Voted, that the Council propose to the Society that in the 
first sentence of the Section 1 of Article IV of the Constitution 
the word “four” should be substituted for “two,” so that the 
sentence should read: ““The management of the corporation shall 
be in the board of directors, which shall be called the Council and 
which shall consist of the officers enumerated in Article V here- 
of, the ex-Presidents and four other members to be elected an- 
nually.” 

The Council adjourned at 11:00 P. M. 


Attest: RayMonp W. ALBRIGHT, 
Secretary 











IN MEMORIAM 
Prepared by Robert Hastings Nichols 


LEON ARPEE 


Leon Arpee, a member of our Society since 1915, was born 
on October 18, 1877, at Bardezag, Turkey, fifty miles from Is- 
tanbul, of an Armenian family. His father was pastor of an Ar- 
menian congregation in Bardezag, and later a missionary in Is- 
tanbul. The son graduated from Robert College in 1896. Moving 
to the United States, the family changed its name from Tchor- 
igian to Arpee. Leon Arpee graduated from Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1900. After serving churches at Albany and 
Monument, in Oregon, in 1902 he was ordained to the ministry 
by the Presbytery of Willamette. He was pastor of Presbyterian 
churches in Richwood, Nelsonville, Delaware, and Upper San- 
dusky, all in Ohio, then of the Marquette Park Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. Compelled by physical weakness in 1930 to 
give up active ministry, he went to live in Athens, Ohio, with his 
sister Sirouhee, an instructor in music in Ohio University. For 
eight years he was stated clerk of the Presbytery of Athens. 

From an early time in his ministry, Mr. Arpee studied the 
history and literature of Armenian Christianity, and also the- 
ology. In 1909 he published The Armenian Awakening and in 
1932 The Atonement in Experience. In his limited strength 
after his retirement, and even in his last four years of invalid- 
ism, he continued his work on the church life of his own people. 
In 1944, Church History contained a learned article from him 
on medieval Armenian devotional and theological writings. In 
1946, he published A History of Armenian Christianity from the 
Beginning to Our Own Time and A Century of Armenian Pro- 
testantism. To the end, feeble bodily, he lived in cheerful intellec- 
tual activity and Christian confidence. He died at Athens on No- 
vember 24, 1947, survived by his sister and a brother. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


Shirley Jackson Case was born in 1872 at Hatfield Point, 
New Brunswick. After graduating from Acadia University he 
entered the Yale Divinity School, and received the degree of 
Ph.D. from Yale under the direction of B. W. Bacon. Subse- 
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quently he studied at Marburg. Appointed in 1908 to the New 
Testament staff of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, he taught in this field for fifteen years. “During this 
period, around the first World War,” writes Professor Harold 
R. Willoughby, “S. J. Case achieved and elaborated his charac- 
teristic social-historical perspective concerning Christian origins 
that was his major gift to theological thinking in America.” 

This was stated principally in his Evolution of Early Christian- 
ity (1914 and later editions), and also in other works appearing 
in this time and afterward, The Historicity of Jesus (1912), 
The Revelation of John (1919), The Social Origins of Chris- 
tiamty (1923), Jesus: A New Biography (1927), and E-xperi- 
ence with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times (1929). 

For ten years from 1933 Professor Case was chairman of 
the church history department of the Divinity School. Under 
his leadership the faculty of the department was enlarged to be- 
come a group of church historians famous for its strength and 
influence. During the next five vears he gave original and pow- 
erful direction to the Divinity School as its dean. On his retire- 
ment in 1938, a testimonial volume written by his colleagues and 
pupils, Environmental Factors in Christian History, was pre- 
sented to him. 

After his life in Chicago, he spent active years as dean of 
the School of Religion in Florida Southern College at Lakeland, 
where he died on December 5, 1947. Among the marks of his 
versatile productivity later than those already mentioned were 
The Social Triumph of the Ancient Church (1933), Makers 
of Christianity from Jesus to Charlemagne (1934), Highways 
of Christian Doctrine (1936), and The Christian Philosophy 
of History (1943). 

Dean Case’s abundant services to the American Society of 
Church History call for grateful record. A member of the So- 
ciety from 1916, he was in its Council from 1917 to 1936, and 
was its president in 1924. He contributed many papers to its 
meetings and was a leader in all its affairs. He and Professor 
W. D. Schermerhorn were a deputation of the Society which in 
1931 at the instance of Dr. John R. Mott visited theological 
seminaries and training schools in the Orient with a view to 
strengthening their teaching of church history. He is remember- 
ed as “an exemplary scholar, a superb teacher, an effective ad- 
ministrator, and the very kindest of friends.” 
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JoHN CoMIN 


John Comin was born on May 10, 1869 at New Concord, 
Ohio. He had his education at Muskingum College, the Univers- 
ity of Berlin, and Andover Theological Seminary. Ordained to 
the ministry in 1898, he held pastorates in Presbyterian churches 
at Chamberlain, South Dakota, Des Moines, Iowa, New Lincoln, 
Wisconsin, and Three Rivers, Michigan. For twenty-two years 
from 1917 he was superintendent of Presbyterian home missions 
in Michigan, and in 1924 was moderator of the Synod of Mich- 
igan. He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1939 he 
became honorary curator of the Michigan historical collections 
at the University of Michigan. He was an authority on the his- 
tory of the state and particularly of Presbyterianism in it. He 
died at Ann Arbor, where he had lived for thirty years, on De- 
cember 31, 1947. 


Evarts BouTELL GREENE 


Evarts Boutell Greene, a member of our Society since 
1922, was born in 1870 in Japan, the son of Daniel Crosby 
Greene, an eminent Christian missionary. After attending 
Northwestern University for three years he went to Harvard 
University, receiving there his B.A. in 1890 and his Ph.D. in 
1893, and then spent a year in study in Germany. For twenty- 
nine years from 1894 he taught in the University of Illinois. As 
professor of history and head of the department, and as dean of 
the arts college, he contributed much to the strength of the insti- 
tution. From 1923 to his retirement in 1939 he gave distinguish- 
ed service as professor in Columbia University. His work lay 
chiefly in American history, and here particularly in the colonial 
period. Among his books were The Provincial Gowernor in the 
English Colones of North America (1898), Provincial Ameri- 
ca (1905), and The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790 
(1943), in the Fox-Schlesinger History of American Life. He 
illuminated American church history by Religion end the State 
m America (1941). Professor Greene was long active in the 
affairs of the American Historical Association, and was its 
president in 1930. He died on June 24, 1947 at Croton-on-Hud- 
son, New York, where he has spent his latter years. 
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DiepRIcH HINRICH KROMMINGA 


Diedrich Hinrich Kromminga was born on October 20, 
1879 at Oldersum bei Emden, Germany. In his childhood his 
parents settled on a farm in Lincoln County, lowa. He spent 
seven years in Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, 
and attended Princeton Theological Seminary for a year. He 
held pastorates in the Christian Reformed Church at Bunde, 
Minnesota, Lafayette, Indiana, and Ackley, Iowa; taught for six 
years in Grundy College, Iowa; then again served as pastor at 
Peoria, Iowa and Grand Rapids. From 1928 to his death on 
May 19, 1947 he was professor of historical theology in Calvin 
Seminary. In his last four years he published The Christian Re- 
formed Tradition, A History of the Christian Church, for 
high school students and laymen, and The Millennium in the 
Church, a history of Christian chiliasm. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Edited by H. R. Wittoucupy. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1947. xviii-436 pages. $6.00. 


This important book, by members and guests of the Chicago Society 
for Biblical Research, comprehensively surveys, in the first Part, the work 
since the end of the first World War in both Testaments, Septuagint, in- 
ter-testamental literature, and archaeology. Thereafter suggestions for 
future study are outlined. It is competently done, though the essay (ILI) 
on New Testament Criticism shows wide gaps—eg., J. M. Creed’s rejec- 
tion of Proto-Luke; T. W. Manson’s exposition of the Teaching of Jesus; 
and much other literature—apparently because the field is unnecessarily 
circumscribed (see p. 65). 

The second Part considers special topics such as the Role of the Bi- 
ble in the Reformation (A. A. Hays); the Central Problem concerning 
Christian Origins (F. V. Filson, who insists that the New Testament view 
must be reckoned with seriously, p. 343); and the Emergence of the 
Church in the pre-Catholic period. In an excellent paper, S. E. Johnson 
traces the course of research from F. C. Baur, makes room for 
both Streeter’s and Sohm’s theories, and defines ancient Catholicism as 
a union of Roman and Johannine Christianity (pp. 361, 364). Other 
points of interest to historians are the call for an adequate economic 
and social history of the Jews in Palestine in the inter-testamental age 
and the advantages of studying the Jewish Liturgy and the theology of 
its prayers in popular piety (R. Marcus, pp. 195, 198) ; and the discussion 
by C. C. McCown of the part played in cultural history by geographical 
factors (pp. 233, 241, 244f.). 

But the central issue that arises is the validity of historical method in 
Biblical research. The trend, as W. F. Albright says (p. 172), is away 
from evolutionary historicism to a theological emphasis; not simply be- 
cause of the strains of recent life (p. 173f., cf. xiv), but because of a fresh 
understanding of the Bible and its message (see p. 427; cf. J. Baillie, n- 
vitation to Pilgrimage, p. 83f.). The heart of the matter is the Biblical 
insistence on Acts of God in history. The scholar must deal with his ma- 
terial faithfully by strict historical canons: on this Professor Paul Schu- 
bert is perfectly right (p. 215). Nevertheless, he cannot leave things 
there if he belongs to the believing Community. Hence C. H. Dodd re- 
quires the interpreter to penetrate into the truth of early Christianity and 
restate it for today (p. 211: Schubert does not really get to grips with 
the argument here). Or, in Martin Dibelius’ words, “The scholar will 
guard the seriousness and purity of historical research the more surely, 
the more he safeguards the freedom and opportunity that is his to pre- 
sent the itbergeschichtlich content of the New Testament” (p. 431). Only, 
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he cannot do so qua historian. “Upon the ultimate question of truth and 
falsehood he is unable, as an historian, to decide.’ Proper investigation 
exhibits the “scandalous character” of the Gospel and the New Testament 
challenge to respond to a divine revelation in the man Jesus; yet “at this 
point, he is faced by the problem of theology, just as, at this same point, 
the unbeliever is faced by the problem of faith’ (E. Hoskyns and F. N. 
Davey, The Riddle of the New Testament, pp. 179-182; cf. 10f., 170-177. 
This notable book is strangely neglected in the volume before us). A sim- 
ilar movement from a critical and historical approach to the canon (cf. 
p. 216f.) to a theological construction is essential. The New Testament 
scholar cannot treat the documents merely as source material for a history 
that leaves out the divine dimension; unless he is the kind of “Liberal” 
mentioned by J. H. Cobb (pp. 116f.). The valid historicism of P. Schu- 
bert needs to be supplemented by the equally valid theologizing of A. N. 
Wilder, who proposes the criterion of Heilsgeschichte for canonicity as 
one which interprets revelation as inextricably involved in history (pp. 
433, 436; for the OT see pp. 31, 189, 206). Fuller discussion of this con- 
cept and its Biblical basis is required, however. 

The book is very well produced, as one would expect. I have noted the 
following slips: p. 179 n. 6, read W. B. Stevenson; p. 249 n. 1, Revelation 
was edited jointly by John Baillie and Hugh Martin; p. 277 line 13, read 
known; p. 295 n. 34: the writer seems to misunderstand Dodd’s argument 
that the Age to Come has begun; p. 349, lines 7 and 13, read Weizsacker. 


The Hartford Theological Seminary. George Johnston. 


PHILO 


FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 
IN JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, AND ISLAM 


By Harry Austryn Wo trson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1947. I, xvi, 462 pages; II, xiv, 531 pages. $10.00 


These two massive volumes constitute an important contribution to 
the evaluation of Philo as a philospher. The chiei significance of this work 
lies in the positive presentation of Philo’s system of thought. The author 
does not undertake a detailed criticism of current interpretations of Philo, 
although his exposition indicates clearly where he stands. It is important 
also to know that the present work is part of an ambitious series of books 
“under the general title, Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems 
from Plato to Spinoza” (I, vi). Each chapter closes with a section under 
the heading, “Conclusion, Influence, Anticipation,’ which “furnishes a 
brief forecast of the general lines of development of the essential points 
ot the Philonic phiiosophy in later philosophies down to Spinoza. In the 
volumes to follow, the story of this development will receive a fuller and 
more formal treatment” (1, vi). Professor Wolfson’s thesis, which rests 
upon this exposition of Philo, can only be evaluated when all the evidence 
is in. 

He holds that by introducing into philosophy the principle of reve- 
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lation embodied in Scripture and because he was the first to give this 

rinciple systematic formulation, Philo was the founder of a new school 
of philosophy and ‘from him it directly passes on to the Gospel of John 
and the Church Fathers, irom whom it passes on to Moslem and hence also 
to mediaeval Jewish philosophy. Philo is the direct or indirect source of 
this type of philosophy which continues uninterruptedly in its main asser- 
tions for well-nigh seventeen centuries, when at last it is openly challeng- 
ed by Spinoza” (II, p.457). This bold thesis is certain to arouse criticism 
among the students of the history of philosophy. The present reviewer 
hopes that the independent significance of this study of Philo will not be 
obscured by the larger issue involved. , 

Professor Wolison holds that Philo was a philosopher in the grand 
manner. He sharply challenges the generally accepted view that Philo 
was an eclectic, borrowing almost indiscriminately from Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics, and others, in order to mediate the Jewish Scriptures to the 
Graeco-Roman world by means of allegory; and, inferentially, the view 
that Philo’s significance for Christianity is that of the bridge or a bridge 
over which Christianity passed from its Jewish origin to its Hellenistic 
environment. He argues in detail that Philo controls contemporary philoso- 
phy by his Scriptural principle, accepting or rejecting by the one control- 
ling principle of revelation embodied in Scripture, all philosophies. The 
author’s detailed and thoroughly documented exposition of Philo’s thought 
is and will remain for a long time to come an indispensable tool for the 
student of the New Testament and of Early Church History, regardless of 
the fate of Professor Wolfson’s larger thesis. Every serious student of 
the history of religion is deeply in his debt fer this magnificent achieve- 
ment, the ripe fruit of years of patient research. The present reviewer who 
sat at the feet of George Foot Moore in the study of Philo can think of 
no higher tribute than to venture the prediction that this work may be 
found worthy to rank with Moore’s Judaism. Almost every page is en- 
lightening, challenging, and cften convincing. 


The Hartford Theological Seminary. Alexander C. Purdy. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
Edited by Evizareti Francrs Rocers. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947. xxili—e4 pages. $7.50. 


Miss Rogers has devoted sixteen summer vacations and a sabbatical 
year to the task which has its outcome in this admirable edition of ex- 
tant letters written by and to Sir Thomas More. About forty of the letters 
to Erasmus, which appear in P. S. Allen’s Erasmi Eptstolae, have been 
omitted, but references to them, indicating source, date, and number in 
Allen’s edition, are inserted in their proper chronological position. Capital- 
ization has been modernized, but More’s irregularities of spelling, both in 
Latin and English, are retained, and only minimum necessary changes are 
made in punctuation. Wherever possible, Miss Rogers has utilized original 
manuscripts. For historians, a valuable feature of the book consists in the 
careful and ample footnotes, chiefly biographical, on names mentioned in 
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the letters. The total number of letters, including the forty indexed but 
not printed, is.218; of these about two-thirds are from More, including 
a few in which he is associated with Tunstal and/or others. The corres- 
pondents include, besides Erasmus, Colet, Fisher, Wolsey, Budé, Coch- 
laeus, and other celebrities. 

The letters are far from being a complete body of More’s correspond- 
ence, much of which is not extant. They extend over a period of thirty-six 
years (1499-1535), but for the first fifteen of these we have only nine 
entries. The year 1530 is represented by one short letter of no public 
importance. Some other years yield only three, four, or five letters. Thus 
we may not expect to learn the story of More's life and times from a per- 
usal of this book. Nevertheless, it affords a valuable body of source materi- 
al for historians, and a priceless revelation of the mind and soul of the de- 
vout humanist. 

The major part of the text is in Latin. It is to be noted that More 
writes to Wolsey in English and, in the earlier years, to his own daughters 
in Latin. It is impossible within the space of a review to give much im- 
pression of the contents of such a miscellany as this collection, which of- 
fers discontinuous flashes of More’s versatile mind as he concerned him- 
self with diplomacy, scholarship, religion, and family affairs. His amused 
description in 1499 of the showy reception of Catherine of Aragon at 
court, with his hope that her marriage would prove happy and fortunate 
for England, is as characteristic as his forty-five page defense of Erasmus’ 
work on the Greek Testament, and publication of the Pratse of Folly, ad- 
dressed to the Louvain scholar, Martin Dorp, who had protested against 
these. Mingling humor and grave argument, More here expostulates with 
his alarmed correspondent. He points out what seems obvious enough, that 
Jerome himself relied on the Greek and Hebrew, that the Greek New 
Testament was authorized before the Vulgate, which was acknowledged 
to be a translation and authorized as such; “ecclesia credit ergo transla- 
tioni, sed magis tamen archetypo.” More could not, of course, anticipate 
the Tridentine decree “On the Canonical Scriptures,” or the Vatican degree 
“On Revelation.” Nor will he be shocked, as Dorp is, by the ridicule of 
theologians in the Moria: Dorp himself has niade caustic remarks on the 
infirmities of bishops, to whom the church accords a higher authority. 

This letter may be fruitfully compared with the letter of almost equal 
length which More addressed to Bugenhagen, apparently in 1526, in refu- 
tation of the latter’s Epistola Sanctis Qui Sunt in Anglia. This uncom- 
promising and embittered attack upon the “perniciosa et perabsurda dog- 
mata” of the Lutheran “‘cacangelistae” has been outlined and suitably dis- 
cussed by Professor Rogers in The Modern Churchman, XXXV (1946), 
350 ff. A letter to John Frith, of December, 1532, written in English as a 
reply to Frith’s English treatise on the Eucharist, similarly exemplifies 
More’s hostility to the Reformation. Here he laments that although the 
King, “lyke a moste faythful Catholyke prynce,” has forbidden the 1m- 
portation of Reformation books, “the deuyll hath now taught hys dysciples 

. . to make many shorte treatyses” which are industriously copied and 
circulated. Frith “ronneth a great way beyond Luther,” repeating the 
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heresies of Wyclif, Hus, Tyndale, and Zwingli. He is treated throughout 
the argument as a misguided youth. More intended that his letter should 
not reach Frith but be read by others: Frith, however, obtained and an- 
swered it: he was burned in the following year. The allusion to the King’s 
attitude, quoted above, is of interest, since More was writing subsequent to 
the Submission of the Clergy which had caused his resignation of the 


Chancellorship. 


The three letters to which I have called attention are in effect con- 
troversial treatises, and are very unlike the better-known charming oc- 
casional messages to his friends, associates, and family in which More’s 
kindly personality and flashing wit shine with an immortal light. His note 
to Joyeuse Leigh to accompany a New Year (1505?) gift of his Life of 
Pico, is a matchless gem. But all the earlier letters are, of course, out- 
classed in poignant interest by those of his imprisonment, wherein are en- 
shrined the incorruptible spirit'and triumphant resolution of a martyr for 
conscience sake: “I thanke our Lorde . . . the clearnesse of my conscience 
hath made mine hearte hoppe for joy.” 


Miss Rogers could hardly have spent her vacations to better advantage. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. John T. McNeill. 


MARTIN BUCER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


By Constantin Horr. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. xiv, 290 
pages. $6.50. 


In his monograph on Martin Bucer and the English Reformation, 
Constantin Hopf has produced a work that is authoritative, scholarly, and 
valuable. With great diligence he has gathered a mass of information, ex- 
plored the sources available in English libraries, published for the first 
time some of Bucer’s letters, made the best collection of pictures of Bucer, 
and compiled an up-to-date bibliography. 


This is more of a notebook, or source-book, than a narrative history 
of Bucer relations with the Reformation in England. In a series of highly 
technical studies the author traces his personal relations with Englishmen 
of prominence, showing how greatly they respected Bucer. His suggestions 
for the Second Prayer Book are examined minutely and the changes that 
agreed with his, advice are explained in detail. The suggestions which he 
made in his De Regno Christi for practical reforms in England are well 
described. In a discussion of the vestment controversy his support of the 
Established Church is emphasized. One chapter is devoted to Bucer’s con- 
troversy with Gardiner and another demonstrates with admirable skill the 
great influence of Bucer’s commentary on the Psalms in England. 


The chief contribution of the book is to provide a wealth of detail to 
demonstrate the great activity and prestige of Bucer during his brief exile 
in England. Hopt’s estimate of Bucer’s place in the English Reformation 
is especially good. For example, he points out that Bucer was welcome in 
England because he represented a middle position in reform. His great 
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influence was due to the fact that he was a churchman and not a Puritan, 
although the Puritans claimed him for their own. 


Unfortunately, the book leaves much to be desired in organization 
and readability. More attention to straightforward narrative, chronological 
order, and comprehensiveness would have improved it. For example, 
Bucer first exerted an important influence on England through his com- 
mentary on the Psalms and yet Hopf discusses this in his last chapter. 
Much pertinent and available material has been omitted and little use has 
apparently been made of Continental archives. Finally, Hopf has an unfor- 
tunate tendency to make assumptions where he lacks evidence to explain 
a problem. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Hastings Eells. 


DIE ZUSAMMENARBEIT DER RENAISSANCE- 
PAPSTE MIT DEN TURKEN 


By Hans PFEFFERMANN. Wintertur: Mondial Verlag Ag., 1946. xi-256 
pages. 


This book explores for the first time the fluctuating relationships of 
popes and sultans during the century from Pius II to Paul IV. It is at 
once a plain recording of events and an exciting revelation of facts stranger 
than fiction. Chronologically the chapters tend to overlap, since the au- 
thor follows a topical plan. The first three chapters form a series of in- 
troductory essays, of which the first is the most valuable. It seeks to ex- 
plain the inner strength of the Ottoman Empire which, with respect to 
military organization and the condition of subject peoples, is favorably 
compared with the Christian West. Herr Pfeffermann later shows the 
gradual abandonment of the gesta det concept by the papacy and its re- 
placement by that of mere political advantage. He gives brief accounts 
of the various fifteenth century Christian heroes of resistance to the Mos- 
lem forces, and reports the less familiar elaborate and ingenious projects 
for attack upon them. The fantastic plan submitted by Adrian VI in June, 
1523, included, inter alia, the selection of 40,000 young Muinorites to 
leave their cloisters and fight the Turks. 

The main argument of the book is that the papacy, though forgetful 
of the earlier crusading aims, long sought to maintain a “monopoly” of 
the Western forces of opposition to the Turks, and when balked in this 
endeavor by its Western political rivals, turned to the reigning sultan for 
an alliance. On several crucial occasions the chief opposition to the papal 
leadership came from the Signoria of Venice. Not permitted to be mas- 
ter and unifier of the Christian armies, the papacy had no interest in the 
destruction of the Ottoman power, but made use of the Turkish peril as a 
“convenient pretext” for the securing of its.own Western political status. 
In a series of incidents recorded in chapters 7 to 9, we learn how this was 
attempted in the vivid and tumultuous years of Pius II, Innocent VIL, 
and Alexander VI. The situation that developed can best be described in 
the word used by Professor Fritz Blanke in his note of introduction to 
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the book, the word “grotesque.” The. letter of Pius I] to Mohammed II, 
in which the Pope invites the Sultan to become a Christian and on that 
condition offers him the “empire of the Greeks and the Orient” and the 
honor and tribute of all Christians, is quoted and briefly interpreted. The 
author thinks it quite improbable that Pius expected the ruler of the Mos- 
lems to accept the invitation: it was merely his way of initiating a political 
rapprochement. 

The tangled skein of diplomacy connected with the hapless prince 
Djem, brother of Sultan Bajazet II, is skilfully unraveled. Both Innocent 
VIII and Alexander VI received, though irregularly, the Sultan’s pen- 
sion of 40,000 gold ducats a year for keeping Djem in custody. When 
Charles VIII of France planned to make use of Djem in an attack on the 
Turks, Alexander not only sought to hinder this but called the Sultan to 
his aid against France and Milan—offering the further suggestion that 
Bajazet confront Venice with the choice of alliance or enmity. The Sultan 
was at once alarmed and grateful. Djem, he decided, must be kept out of 
French hands. He would pay the Pope 300,000 ducats for his brother's 
corpse. This solution “will be useful to your Highness and very agreeable 
and desirable for my peace.” Let the Pope, by the best available means, 
see that Djem’s soul exchanges this vale of woe for a better world! The 
messenger bearing this amiable reply never reached Alexander, and Djem’s 
death not long after (February 25, 1495) was apparently from natural 
causes, despite the contrary statement of Guicciardini and other contempo- 
rary historians. 

The story of the early sixteenth century shows a tendency to normal- 
ize the relations of European states with the Sublime Porte. “The Refor- 
mation and the Turks” is the topic of a chapter in which Pfeffermann illus- 
trates the rather inconsistent utterances of Luther on the Turkish issue, 
and refers to the equally unstable opinions of Melanchthon. Both Roman- 
ists and Protestants contrasted the Turks favorably with the opposing 
Christian party, and on the other hand applied to each other epithets deriv- 
ed from the older vocabulary of Christian abuse of the infidel. Luther's 
view of the Turk as the agent of God’s wrath is shown to be a common- 
place of the late Middle Ages. A defeatist strain in Luther’s view of the 
Turks, the consequence of an apocalyptic interpretation of Daniel (which 
he shared with Melanchthon), weakened the resistance to Solyman I. 
Without forming an alliance with the Turks at the expense of the Em- 
pire, as did the French kings, the Protestants along with France hindered 
the formation of a Hapsburg Europe. 


Pfeffermann returns to examine the record of the popes from Leo X 
to Paul IV. In the shifting policy of Leo he finds evidence that the Pope 
showed no disinclination to the crusade so long as he felt himself arbiter of 
the Christian West but, failing to maintain that position, he sought the 
role of mediator between Turks and Christians. The diplomacy of Clem- 
ent VII followed a similar course. Paul III, after supporters of Charles 
had murdered his son, sought to arouse the Sultan against the Emperor. 
Paul IV, the celebrated Caraffa, the last of the popes to seek a Turkish al- 
liance, when his nephew Carlo was defeated by the Spaniards and Alva 
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invaded the papal states, summoned Solyman to his aid (1557). The pa- 
pacy, Ferrara, France, and the Turks were then aligned against Spain, 
England, and Florence. In February, 1558, a Florentine envoy in Rome 
reported the Pope awaiting the Turkish fleet as the Jews await the Messiah. 
The fleet reached the Bay of Naples in July, but soon pulled away and 
returned to North Africa whence it had come. The scandal of Caraffa’s 
nepotism was ended in February, 1559, and he died the following August. 
Carlo forfeited his life for his part in the papal plans. He was unjustly 
charged with having invited the Turkish fleet without the Pope’s consent-— 
a fact which stresses the contradiction between papal politics and ideology. 
This paradox is explored in the final chapter, with generalizations that 
we have already been led to expect. The papal policy was a natural out- 
come of the stress in which the secularized papacy found itself. Incidental- 
ly, the author holds that Francis I, called “the black sheep of Christendom” 
for his cooperation with the Sultan, was not peculiarly blameworthy. 
The popes and the Hapsburgs were as willing as the Most Christian King 
to follow such a course. Only the hesitancy of the sultans prevented 
their playing a vastly more important role in the West than that which 
history records of them. The book is not calculated to make us yearn, even 
in this distressful time, for such leaders of society as it depicts. It is well 
that they knew nothing about atomic energy! 

Experts may possibly find defects in detail in Herr Pfeffermann’s 
presentation, but we are safe in congratulating him on having mapped a 
hitherto little-explored province of history. The book is marked by a work- 
manlike economy and the competent management of an impressive array of 
data. 


Union Theological Seminary. John T. McNeill. 


GLIMPSES OF MENNONITE HISTORY AND DOCTRINE 


By Joun C. WENGER. Scottdale, Pa.: The Herald Press, 1947. 258 pages. 
$2.25. 


In the preface of the first edition, the author states his purpose: “To 
tell the story of the rise of the Mennonite Church in Switzerland and Hol- 
land and of its subsequent history in the various countries in which the 
Mennonites have lived.” In this purpose the author has done a commend- 
able piece of work. 

The book deals with the decline of New Testament Christianity; 
the Reformation and the founding of the Swiss Anabaptists; the Swiss 
Brethren, their leaders and the countries in which the Church took root 
and grew; Menno Simons and the Obbenites; the Dutch Anabaptists ; the 
Russian and American Mennonites. The writer then goes into the various 
Conferences of the American Mennonites, their literature and hymnology, 
and the outlook for the future. In the Appendix, attention is given to let- 
ters by Conrad Grebel, Menno Simons, the Schleitheim Confession, the 
Dortrecht Confession, along with portraits of some of the historic charac- 


ters in the history of the Church. 
The author discusses the reasons why the early leaders of the Men- 
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nonites departed fom the Roman Church, their purpose being to get back 
to the Bible, back to the faith of the Apostles of Christ, back to the faith 
of the Church of the New Testament. The questions of salvation, the 
Christian priesthood, justification, the Church, God, baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, etc., are given attention. 


The author writes that “Much of the writing of Mennonite history 
has actually been done by writers who knew little about the life and faith 
of the Mennonites” (p.7). Naturally, he then discusses the “False The- 
ories of Anabaptism,”’ along with the founders and the theological views 
of such men as Felix Manz, George Blaurock, Michael Sattler, and Pilgrim 
Marpeck. The Amish, the Hutterian Brethren, the Society of Brothers, the 
Melchiorites, and the Munsterites are given consideration. Menno and 
the Obbenites are given careful treatment, as well as the various areas in 
Europe where the Mennonites flourished. Finally, the Mennonites of 
North America, the various district Conferences, mergers and schisms 
are given consideration. 


In his book Dr. Wenger takes up the hymnody, the literature, the 
Confessions of Faith and the theology of the Mennonites—the major doc- 
trines concerning God, Christ, Holy Spirit, sin, regeneration, holiness, 
divine grace, the Church, eschatology, the Bible, ordinances, restrictions, 
non-resistance, swearing of oaths, discipline, and the like. 

Relative to the future outlook of the Church, Professor Wenger con- 
siders the “‘assets” of the denomination in such things as moral standards, 
piety, the home, Church support, stewardship, business life, etc. He also 
considers the “liabilities” —the “tendency to substitute a quiet inner piety 
for an aggressive spirit which personally assumes the obligation of 
Christian discipleship in the face of a hostile world” (p.196). 

Another challenge, the author suggests, “confronting the Mennonite 
Church is to preserve faithfully essential Mennonitism in a changing cul- 
ture and in the face of the breakdown of those sociological barriers which 
formerly served as effective aids in the maintenance of the Mennonite 
faith and way of life” (p.196). The author believes that if the Church 
remembers its assets it will be able to do much good in the future and 
that it should experience further growth. 

If there should be a negative criticism of the book, it is the opinion 
of the reviewer that the work is colored somewhat by the particular Con- 
ference of which the author is a member. This tendency, no doubt, would 
be evident in any author of whatever branch of the Church in which he 
happens to be a member. It is difficult, if not impossible, for any man to 
be fully objective in such a work. 

On the positive side, it should be noted that the author has attempted 
to describe sympathetically the several Conferences of American Men- 
nonites; he has been careful to distinguish between original Anabaptism 
and modern Mennonitism on a number of points, a distinct contribution 
to Mennonite historiography. The book reveals a high degree of scholar- 
ship, research, sincerity, and honesty. Every chapter is well documented 
and an excellent and fairly exhaustive bibliography follows each chapter. 
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All in all, it is an interesting story and for the purpose intended the book 
is well adapted and can be heartily recommended. 


The Hartford Theological Seminary. John E. Hartzler. 


UNITY AND DIFFERENCE IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Edited by R. M. Maclver. New York: Published by the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies. Distributed by Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
168 pages. $2.00. 


In 1944, under the guidance of Dr. L. Finkelstein of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies launched a significant series of addresses covering each year one 
main issue of intergroup relations facing contemporary society. The first 
and second series resulted in two volumes under the titles of Group RE- 
LATIONS AND Group ANTAGONISMS and CiIvILIZATION AND Group RE- 
LATIONS respectively. UNITY AND DIFFERENCE IN AMERICAN LIFE pre- 
sents twelve papers included in the third series. 

Part I, which deals with the common ground in American life, re- 
produces the addresses given by L. Finkelstein, A. Nevins, and L. K. 
Frank. The dividing issues are discussed in Part If by E. F. Frazier, V. 
Stefansson, E. Ginzberg, and R. W. Sockman. In Part III are presented 
five papers on what can and should be done, the contributors being C. R. 
Miller, G. W. Johnson, E. L. Bernays, W. H. Hamilton, and the editor, 
R. M. Maclver. 

As is often the case in such cooperative undertakings, the various 
sections do not form a harmonious whole and, while some chapters are 
excellent, others are average, and a few are very poor. For example, 
Nevins’ paper on “The Rise of an American Culture” is not much more 
than a summation of materials dealt with much more capably by such 
writers as Harry Elmer Barnes and Alvin Hansen. Even less worthwhile, 
however, are some of the articles appearing in the third part; notably 
C. R. Miller’s “What Can the Schools Do?” which succeeds in almost com- 
pletely ignoring the question. 

One of the better chapters is Frazier’s “The Racial Issue,’’ which 
gives an adequate resume of the major historical aspects of this chronic 
American problem. Moreover, he reveals, rather conclusively, that the bira- 
cial organization of a community, either in theory or in practice, is no 
solution to the basic racial issue. Therefore, he concludes, “the integra- 
tion of the Negro into our economic, political, and social organization be- 
comes a necessity.” 

The editor’s contribution strikes this reviewer as being, on the whole, 
the best. “The trouble we are concerned with,” Maclver reminds us, 
“does not depend on the differences between groups,” but rather “on how 


to get along with these differences.” He urges that there be no attempts at 
either the concealment or the removal (which is impossible) of differences. 
On the contrary, the universe, with its likenesses and differences, should be 
accepted as it is. And, at the same time, individuals should endeavor to 
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develop in themselves the type of attitudes that will make possible the co- 
operation of differences. 

As a written document, the book reveals many shortcomings. The 
chances are that as lectures many of the papers must have been interesting 
and stimulating. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation. Charles G. Chakerian. 
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